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The Genii - Junior Scholastic - 
reports for WORK 
to help your pupils... 


yf 


ell 


Develop an understanding of current affairs. 
See pages 5, 6,7. 
increase their pride and faith in ovr American 
heritage and in the ideals of American democracy. 
See page 13. 
Appreciate the worth and dignity of individuals 
and peoples of all lands, races, and creeds. 
See pages 8,9, 14. 
improve their use of the English language. 
See page 16. 
Build good reading habits, and develop an ap- 
preciation of the power and beauty of creative 
expression. 
See page 18. 


Acquire knowledge, skills, and concepts in geog- 
raphy and history. ” 


See pages 10, 11, 12. 
Learn and practice sound health and nutrition 
habits. 


See page 26. 
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No need to rub a magic lamp— 
these are 


_ FREE 
MATERIALS 


for classrooms subscribing to Junior Scholastic 


Collection of U. S. Folklore Stories 


A weekly series of stories from U. S. 

folklore and legends appeared in Junior 

Scholastic last year. Teachers and students 

alike were so enthusiastic about this series 

that we have printed a 32-page collection 

of these folklore stories for classrooms sub- 

scribing to Junior Scholastic These stories 

" have high reading appeal in both English 

and social studies classes. Your collection of folklore stories 

will be delivered automatically with the October 17 Teacher 
Edition of Junior Scholastic. 


Plays for Holidays and Other Occasions 


During the course of the school year, 
we receive many letters from teachers 
asking us to suggest appropriate plays for 
informal presentation in ¢lass or for a 
more formal assembly program. To meet 
this need, Junior Scholastic has published 
fe... a 32-page collection of plays for holidays 
and other occasions. It will be sent to 
teachers upon confirmation of orders for 10 or more copies 
of Junior Scholastic for the school year. 


Folklore Wall Map 


Many teacher-subscribers to Junior Scholastic received a 
large, colored American Folklore and Legends wall map 
last year. Their reports on the power of this map to stimu- 
late pupil reading interest have prompted us to offer the 
map again this year. It will be sent upon request to all 
teachers who enter orders for 10 or nore classroom copies 
of Junior Scholastic. 

To get the map, just write “Send map” in the margin of 
the enclosed order card, or check the appropriate box on 
the order card sent to you under separate cover. 

The map appears in reduced size in Living in Our América, 
a History for Young Citizens, by I. James Quillen and 
Edward A. Krug, published by Scott, Foresman & Company. 














Free Educational Film Loan 


Since the introduction of the film-text units in Junior 
Scholastic in April, 1949, many thousands of teachers have 
successfully used the new teaching technique of the use 
of sound motion pictures and related film-text material. 
Much evidence has accumulated that this technique results 
in stronger motivation and better learning. 

Some teachers in the past two years have missed the 
opportunity to try out this technique. For their benefit 
Junior Scholastic and United World Films make the fol- 
lowing offer for the school year 1951-52: Teachers sub- 
scribing to 20 or more copies of Junior Scholastic on a 


school year basis (school year 1951-52) may 
free loan of any one of the following 16mm 
pictures: 


*SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY (Southeastern Australia) 
*LAND BEHIND THE DIKES (The Netherlands) 
*INDUSTRIAL LAKEPORT (VU. S. A.-Buffalo, N. Y.) 
FARMERS OF INDIA (Middle Ganges Valley) 
CATTLE AND THE CORNBELT (U. S. A.-The Midwest) 
DESERT NOMADS (French Morocco) 
ADOBE VILLAGE (Valley of Mexico) 


*Film-text articles relating to these three films will be 
among the eight film-text articles to appear in Junior Scho- 
lastic this school year. 


To apply for one of the films, write to Film-text Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
You will be notified in September or October when to ex- 
pect delivery of the film. All requests must be made before 
October 5, 1951. 


Key to Understanding World News 


The Key contains biographical information on news- 
makers, maps, background information on international 
affairs, on Federal Government agencies, and a dictionary 
of current political terms. This material will be delivered 
as part of the October 3 Junior Scholastic Teacher Edition. 


Our American Schools 


Our American Schools—Théir Purposes and Achievements 
—is a 20-page supplement which will be sent to all sub- 
scribers with the November 7 issue. 


Other Classroom Teaching Aids 


uest the 
motion 


Weekly Lesson Plan 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic includes many useful 
teaching tools. Teachers ordering ten or more copies of 
the student edition receive a free desk copy of the Teacher 
Edition. It contains an imaginative lesson plan based on 
the contents of the student edition. (See page 5-T of this 


issue.) 


Classroom Incentive-Builders 


Junior Scholastic provides classroom teachers with extra, 
free incentive-builders. 

Citizenship Quiz (see page 28) materials include a mem- 
bership card for each pupil, with space for weekly scores, 
monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ Award stamps 
by pupils whose work has met the standard set by you. 

To request these, write “Send CQ materials” in the 
margin of the order card, or check the appropriate box on 
the order card. 

Ten Word Wizard buttons are also sent on request and 
may be awarded for English skills. 


@ This is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior 
Scholastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan appears on 
pages 5-T and 6-T. The edition which students 
receive is found between pages 4-T and 5-T. 
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Seen from a Magic Carpet 


Junior Scholastic invites you and your pupils to hop 
aboard our trusty magic carpet and go traveling at home 
and abroad. The theme article schedule on this page lists 
the countries and regions Junior Scholastic readers will visit 
during the first semester. The folklore series will whisk 
readers on unusual visits to our good neighbors in Latin 
America and Canada. A Junior Scholastic reporter will lead 
a guided tour of interesting places in the United States in 
our “Spotlight on America” series. 


Our weekly theme articles are de- 
signed in terms of the relationship be- 
tween man’s life and his natural en- 
vironment. (See theme article on Italy, 
page 10.) : 

This human-use approach to geogra- 
phy makes our theme articles doubly 
useful in the classroom. (1) They stand 
by themselves as lively, up-to-date arti- 
cles on other lands. (2) The human-use 
concepts developed in the theme arti- 
cles provide the basis for comparison 
with other regions. 

In each article the current affairs 
aspect of the country is carefully de- 
veloped. The relationship between cur- 
rent affairs and the country’s resources, 
geography, and location is brought out. 

Illustrations are just as up-to-date as 
the articles themselves. Maps are drawn 
especially for Junior Scholastic to sup- 
plement each article and underline its 
concepts. (See cover map.) 

Four theme articles in the first semes- 
ter will be special film-text articles 
based on 16mm. sound motion pictures 
of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series, 
distributed by United World Films. 
These articles can be used by themselves 
or in conjunction with the film to em- 
ploy the new teaching technique of 
using motion pictures and related 
printed material. (See page 2-T for free 
film loan offer.) 


Theme Article Schedule— 


First Semester 
1951-1952 


Nev. 21—French-Canadians (The 
St. Lawrence Lowland, Quebec), 


Major 
Articles 


On Other 
Lands 


Sept. 19—Italy 


Sept. 26—An Island Nation 
(Japen), film-text article film-text article 


Oct. 3—Nerway Thanksgiving Interval 
Oct. 10—Panome and the Canal Dec. 5—Iceland 
Hone Dec. 12—Antarctica 


Oct. 17—Germany 

me Perrys Interval 

Oct. 31—Riches of the Veld (South » *-Fronch Merecce 
Africa), fllm-text article Jen. 16—Mexico 

tues Ralnaletinilh Jan. 23—Industrial Loke Port 


(Buffalo, N. Y.), film-text 
Nev. 14—Yugeslavia article 


The chief purpose of the theme arti- 
cles is to help pupils develop a better 
understanding of other lands. Tp 
heighten this understanding, Junior 
Scholastic is continuing its popular 
World Friendship Series of interviews 
with boys and girls of ote lands, (See 

page 8.) 


World 
Friendship 
Series 


All articles in Junior Scholastic are 
written in terms the young reader can 
easily understand. Sentences are short 
and compact. Style is lively and fast- 
moving. Type is easy to read in large 
10 point. Hard words are defined in the 
“Starred Words” section. (See page 16.) 


Clear, 
Forceful, 
Interesting 


Folklore stories from our good neigh- 
bors in Canada, Latin America, and the 
Caribbean will form an exciting and 
unusual series of articles. This series, 
we believe, will create betier under- 
standing of our neighbors. Folklore 
leads not only to a knowledge of the 
traditions, beliefs, mores, and humor 
of other peoples, but also to a realization 
of the essential likenesses among peo- 
ples. High in reading appeal, the folk 
lore stories are equally useful in Eng- 
lish and social studies classes. (See 
page 24.) 


Good 
Neighbor 
Folklore 


This series will give your pupils a 
greater appreciation of U. S. industry, 


Spotlight 
enterprise and resources. It is written 


especially for Junior Scholastic by an 
On America n-the-spot reporter. (See page 14.) 


Announcement Regarding Next Issue 


This issue of Junior Scholastic, dated September 19th, is 
the first issue of the new term. So that schools may receive 
it during the opening week of school, this issue is mailed 
about September Ist to our active subscription list. New 
orders received after September Ist will be serviced imme- 
diately upon receipt of the order. 

To provide for differentials in school opening dates in 
September, to give teachers time to ascertain the number 
of subscriptions they wish*and to avoid the piling up of 
weekly copies at the school, we are staggering the shipping 
dates of the first two issues. The second issue (dated Sep- 
tember 26th) will be mailed in time to reach the schools 
September 20th and 21st. The third issue (dated October 
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3rd) and each weekly issue thereafter will reach the schools, 
on or before the date of issue. Thus, there is a longer gap 
than usual between the first issue and the second issue, and 
between the second issue and the third issue. 


“Your Rugged Constitution” 














Carmack in the Christian Setence Monttor 
They Have Much in Commen 


Probably at no time in our history has an understanding 
of our American form of government, its blessings, and the 
responsibilities it lays upon our citizens been so important. 
For this reason Junior Scholastic is presenting this year a 
weekly series of articles on the U. S. Constitution. 

The articles are adapted from a new book, Your Rugged 
Constitution, by special arrangement with Stanford Uni- 
versity Press and the authors, Bruce and Esther Findlay. We 
suggest that you read the following review of the book by 
Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz, book editor of Scholastic Teacher: 


Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce A. and Esther B. Find- 
lay. Illustrations by Richard Dawson. Stanford University 
Press, California. 281 pp., $3. 


Since the study of the Constitution of the United States is 
required in most school systems, teachers are well aware of 
the difficulty in bringing our living Constitution to life in 
the classroom. We are offered first aid in this deftly illus- 
trated commentary on the Constitution. Each section from 
the Preamble through the 21st Amendment is presented in 
large, clear type; and on the facing page there are sprightly 
drawings with down-to-earth explanations of the legal lan- 
guage characteristic of much of the Constitution. The gay 
illustrations, besides serving admirably as attention-catchers 
for younger students, are rich in and provide excel- 
lent motivation for the study of the Conititution, article by 
article, section by section. 


@ Mass circulation and the support of selected 
advertisers make possible the low price of 50 
cents for a full semester subscription (15 issues) 
to Junior Scholastic; $1.00 (30 issues) for the 
complete school year. 


PLUS THESE FEATURES 
News Roundup 


United States news, foreign news, interesting stories 
about our good neighbors in Latin America and Canada, 
about the United Nations, about resources and new scien- 
tific developments—this is the kind of news coverage you'll 
find in Junior Scholastic’s weekly News Roundup. (See 
page 5.) 

Late news is teletyped just before press time. 


And Many Other Features 


Junior Scholastic brings you short stories and plays care- 
fully chosen for young readers (page 18). 

The weekly Words to the Wise page provides material for 
spelling and vocabulary development (page 16). Contribu- 
tors’ columns stimulate pupil interest in creative writing 
(page 16) and photography (page 28), and make pupils 
realize that Junior Scholastic is their magazine. Right This 
Way (page 25) helps pupils solve many of their social prob- 
lems. The bi-weekly stamp column holds the interest of 
stamp collectors and teaches history at the same time 
(page 29). 

Health and nutrition tips (page 26) appear in each issue. 
The weekly crossword puzzle (page 31) is especially writ- 
ten for readers of Junior Scholastic. 

Seasonal features, sports (page 26), jokes (page 30), movie 
reviews (page 27) are some other interest-catchers in Junior 
Scholastic. 


Each issue contains objective quizzes based on the major 
articles in that week's Junior Scholastic. These include a 


two-thirds-page~Citizenship Quiz (page 28) and a Quick- , 


Quiz—ten short questions in the Teacher Edition. 





To Order Junior Scholastic . . . 


Please use one of these cards to order a 
classroom set of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, and 
pass the second card to another teacher. 

if your assignment this term Is 
concerned matter or grade level 
for which Junior Scholastic is not appropriate, 
please pass this of the magazine to a 
teacher who would be interested. Perhaps 
some other Scholastic Magazine a = 
appropriate for your present assignment. We 
invite you to write for sample copies of any 
of the other Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

(Social Studies and English: (English: grades, 10, 11,12) 

grodes 10, 11, 12) LITERARY 

WORLD WEEK . CAVALCADE 

(Socic! Studies: gredes 8, (monthly) 

9, 10) (English: grades 10, 11, 12) 
Our address: 

Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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GIOVANNA, 11, and GIOVANNI, 15, 
tell 


“How We Live in Italy” 


(see race @ ) 
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Busy days ahead . . time to replace that old pen that may 
cause trouble. The Parker Preview for Fail offers your all- 
time widest selection of New Parker Pers. 

Parker precision and gliding ease will mean straight “A” 
writing for you from now on. Visit your dealer today. The 
Parker PenCompany Janesville, Wis.,U.S.A. ;Toronto, Can. 


ps. 5S!" and“ 21" Pens “write dry” with Superchrome Ink. No 
blotter needed. Nete: They can use any ink. 


0 =) 


New Parkette. Parker writing to fit any budget. Metal slip- 
on cap. Smooth, interchangeable point. 4 colors. Pen, $3.00 
«+» with pencil, $5.00. No F.E. tax. 


Worker Heview for Hall: 


SEE THE COMPLETE ARRAY OF NEW 
PARKER PENS YOUR DEALER IS 
FEATURING NOW. AMERICA’S PREFERRED 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS, THEY BRING 
REAL PRIDE AND LASTING WRITING 
PLEASURE. YOU'LL FIND A PARKER AT 
ALMOST ANY PRICE YOU FAVOR. 


V/ 
T. s 
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New Parker "51" 
Special. Miracle 
Octanium point. Pli- 
glass reservoir (no 
rubber parts). Vis- 
ible ink storage. 
Metered ink flow, 4 
rich colors, Lustra- 
loy cap. Pen, $10.00 
... with pencil, 
315.00. No F.E. tax. 


— 








New Parker 21". 
Finest at its price. 
Octanium point. 
Visible ink supply in 
Pli-glass chamber 
(no rubber parts). 
Special ink flow con- 
trol. 4 colors. Lus- 
traloycap. Pen,$5.00 
+» withpencil, $8.75. 
No F.E. tax 


Copr. 1951 by The Parker Pen Company 





Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Boord 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Patricia G. Lauber, Associate Editor, Junior 
Scholastic; Tony Simon, Lee Learne: Gray, Assist- 
ant Editors; Jean F. Merrill, Featires; Herman 
Masin, Sports; Ethel M. Duncan, Teacher Editor. 


Mary Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. 
Gorman, Production Chief © William D. Bovt- 
well, Editor, Scholastic Teacher * Lavinia Dobler, 
librarien © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer * Don Layman, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales Promotion © Agnes 
Lourino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1951-52 
Mr. Samuel G. Gilburt, Assistont Principal, Seth 
Low Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Leeds, Assistant Principal, Samvel 
Ach Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Marion K. Newman, Muhr School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Dr. LaVerne Strong, State Department of Educo- 


tion, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Myrtle Sugarman, Department of Publico- 
tions, Denver Public Schools. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly Be 447 
during the school year September 

through May inclusive, except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. ‘Entered as second class mat- 
ter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents r - 
lastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPT! IN PRICES: 90c a 
school year each or 45c a semester each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a schoo! year. 
Single copy (current school year), 10 cents each. 
Available on microfilm through University Microfilms, 
Inc., Ann Aaah Mich. Office 4 Publications: McCall 
St., Dayt Ohio General and Editorial Offices: 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
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How We Live in Italy (World ‘Friendship 
Series) 


Italy (theme erticle)_ 


Teamwork by the States (Your Rugged 
Constitution) 


The “Wild Rice” indians (Spotlight 
on A * ) 
Words to the Wise 
Junior Writers 
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The Black Stallion and the Red Mare 
(short story) 


The Peacock’s Trick (Folklore of the 
Americas) 


Right This Way. 
Sports 
Health Cartoon 
New Movies 
Citizenship Quiz __ 





















































Quiz-word Puzzle 
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"U.S" ROYAL AND 











THE BIKE CLUB 
BOYS HAPPEN 
BY JUST ASA 
GANG OF 

RACKETEERS 

KIONAPS THE 
WITNESS WHO 
THREATENS TO 


HELP! THEY'VE 
GOT MY HUSB-- 





THE BOYS GOMIO THE AID OF THE 
WOUNDED’ WOMAN -- AND ROYAL 
TAKES A SHORT CUT TO HEAD 
OFF THE RACKETEERS / 











1 I CAN ONLY GET TO 
THE STATE PATROL 
BEFORE THOSE RATS 

TURN OFF THE 
HIGHWAY... 











ROYAL'S JET SPEED PAYS 
OFF, FOR SOON -- 








A ROAD-BLOCK / 





HANDS UP! 


PET! 


ALL RIGHT, 
YOU FELLAS... COME 
OUT WITH YOUR 








CONTROL AT 
TOP SPEED, yOu 
CAN’T BEAT 
U. S. ROYALS, 
WITH THE BUILT 
IN SKID CHAIN. 
BE SAFE, FELLAS- 
BE SURE YOUR 
NEXT TIRES 
ARE ROYALS! 








LATER...1 I CAN'T THANK 

you BOYS 

ENOUGH FOR HELPING { GOOD THING WE 

MY WIFE -- AND WERE none ON 

SAVING MY LIFE! Jk ROYALS / THAT 
SPEED REALLY 

' CALLED FOR A 

RUGGEO TIRE! 




















Of course you do. 


You'll love the delicious taste 
and wholesome refreshment 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


COPYRIGHT 1661, THE COCA COLA COMPANY 


"1S A REGISTERED TRADE- MARK 
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The Big News of this summer was 
—and is—Korea. 

In early summer North Korean 
and Chinese Communists said they 
would be willing to talk about end- 
ing the fighting. 

The truce talks began on July 10. 
in the little town of Kaesong. Some 
progress was made. Then the Com- 
munists refused to let U. N. news re- 
porters go to Kaesong. The talks 
came to a stop. U.N. military leaders 
refused to take part in them until 
reporters were allowed through. 
Finally the Communists gave in. 

A few weeks later, heavily armed 
Communist soldiers were seen in the 
Kaesong area. U. N. officers called 
off the next meeting and dermanded 
an explanation. 

After several days, the Cominu- 
nists said the presence of the sol- 
diers had been an accident. They 
promised this would not happen 
again. Once more the truce talks 
started. 

The two sides could not agree on 
where the military line should be 
once the fighting stops. The Com- 
munists demanded that the line be 
the 38th Parallel, the boundary be- 
tween North and South Korea. They 
said that is where the war started 
and that is where it should end. 

U. N. officers insisted that the 


Wide World photoes 
Gen. Matthew 8B. Ridgway (right) talks 
with U. S$. Vice-Admiral C: Turner Joy be- 
fore the admiral takes off by helicopter 
for truce talks. Gen. Ridgway is the 
commander of U. N, forces in Korea. Ad- 
miral Joy is head of U. N..truce team. 
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A Review of the Korean Truce Talks 
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Map shows peninsula of Korea. Wavy 
line with dashes marks the bettle line. 


truce line follow the summer battle 
line in North Korea, The U. N. re- 
fused to pull back to the 38th Par- 
allel, where the land cannot be 
easily defended. Also, if the war 
ends where it started, that will give 
the Communists the chance to claim 
that they won the war. Actually, 
they have been losing. 


As we went to press the Com- 
munists broke off the Kaesong truce 
talks. They charged that United Na- 
tions forces had bombed Kaesong. 

The United Nations command de- 
nied this charge. 

A United Nations team went to 
Kaesong to examine the area which 
the Communists said had been 
bombed. The U. N. team found no 
evidence that the area had been 
bombed. There was no bomb crater, 
no scorched earth. 


How did the fighting begin? 

On June 25, 1950, the strong, well- 
trained army of North Korea—led by 
Russian-made tanks—attacked South 
Korea. North Korea is run by Com- 
munists, - 

The South Koreans tried to de- 
fend themselves. But they were not 
prepared for war. 


What action did the U. N. take? 

On the day the war began, the 
U. N. ordered the North Koreans to 
cease fire. The U. N. said: You have 
no right to attack South Korea. 

The U. N. asked its members to 
help stop the war and bring peace 
to Korea. Since then, 16 U. N. mem- 
bers have sent troops to help South 
Korea. Others have sent supplies. 

The United States was the first to 
send troops. There are now 200,000 
U. S. troops in Korea—the largest 
number sent by any U. N, member. 
A U. S. general, Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, commands the U. N. forces. 

Russia, a U. N. member, has sup- 
ported the Communists, but not the 
U. N. 

Why did the United States send 
troops to Korea? 

Here are six reasons given by 
President Truman: 

1. To show that aggression will 
not be accepted by us or the U. N. 

2. To strengthen the anti-Com- 
munists in Asia. 

3. To carry out our promises to 
South Korea; to show the world that 
our friendship is of great value in 
time of trouble. 

4. To make Japan safer. 

5. To show little nations that they 
need not give in to Communism. 

6. To inspire those who may have 
to fight against big odds. 

Next week: How Korea came to 


be divided and a review of the war. 


General Nam ti, a North Korean, 
headed the Communists’ truce team. 
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Bad Flood Swept 
| Midwest in Summer 


Violent floods swept across parts 
of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma during the summer. The 
floods were the worst and most cost- 
ly in U. S. history. 

They caused more than $1,000,- 
000,000 of damage. More than 520,- 
000 persons were driven from their 
homes; hundreds were killed or in- 
jured. About 3,000,000 acres of 
crops were flooded. 

The floods came about as a result 
of heavy rains during May, June, 
and early July 

The Kansas (or Kaw), Cotton- 
wood, Neosho, lower Missouri, and 
other rivers rose. Swollen by heavy 
rain, they poured over their banks. 

Central and eastern Kansas were 
hit the hardest. With highways and 
railroads cut off by the raging wa- 
ters, thousands of Kansans were 
marooned* for days. 

Congress quickly voted to rush 
$25,000,000 worth of food, clothing, 
and medicine to the flooded areas. 
After the flood waters went down, 
Midwesterners turned to the giant 


job of cleaning up. 





90 West Point Cadets 
Expelled for Cheating 


Cadets of the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, N. Y., must not 
lie, cheat, or steal. They must report 
anyone who does. This is part of 
the Academy's 133-year-old honor 
code, 

Last month 90 cadets were or- 
dered dismissed for cheating on 
tests. More than 80 of them ad- 
mitted their guilt. One said: “We 
made a mistake. Now we shall pay.” 

About 45 of the cadets were mem- 
bers of Army's powerful football 
team. Some of the others were 
cadets who had given information 
to the football players. They were 
not cheating to help themselves but 
to help the football players pass the 
tests. Yet they, too, broke the honor 
code. 

Investigation showed that this 
kind of cheating to help athletes had 
been going on for a number of years. 
West Point hopes that it has now 
come to an end, 


® Meons word is defined on page 16. 


Two of the U. N.’s first postage stamps 


First U.N. Stamps 
To Be Issued Soon 


In October the United Nations 
will issue its first six postage stamps. 
Two are shown above. 

The lic stamp, in green, shows 
the U. N. Headquarters Building in 
New York, N. Y. Pictured also is the 
official U. N. emblem circled by the 
words “United Nations” in Chinese, 
English, French, Russian, and Span- 
ish. These are the officia) languages 
of the U. N. 

The 2c stamp, in purple, shows 
the U. N. emblem enclosed by a rib- 
bon which bears the words: “Peace, 
Justice, Security.” 

For news on how to obtain first- 
day covers of the U. N. stamps, 
watch the stamp column in Junior 
Scholastic. 


Oil-rich Iran Still 
A Big Troubje Spot 


Trouble in oil-rich Iran worried 
the world this summer. The trouble 
threatened to explode into war. 

Iran is the world’s fourth largest 
producer of oil. Since the early 1900s 
it has rented its oil fields to Britain. 
That was how Iran earned most of 
its money. 

Last spring [ran took over its oil 
industry. Britain agreed that oil un- 
derground belongs to Iran. But 
Britain said Lran lacks trained work- 
ers to replace Britain's experts. 

“Let us run the companies,” said 
Britain. “Then you will be able to 
keep supplying us and Western Eu- 
rope with oil.” 

But Iran turned down Britain's 
plan. Britain then closed the oil re- 
fineries*. As oil sales dwindled so 
did Iran’s income. Without money it 
would be unable to run the country. 

Riots stirred up by Iran’s Commu- 
nist party swept the land. The Com- 


munists were trying to bully Iran 


into seeking help from Russia. They 
hoped Russia, in time, would take 
over the fields—and Iran. 

Then the U. S. stepped in. Presi- 
dent Truman told Iran it was harm- 
ing itself, Britain, and all the free 
world by stopping the flow of oil. 
He sent his special assistant W. 
Averell Harriman to Lran. Mr. Harri- 
man persuaded Iran to work with 
Britain on a plan for running oil 
companies. 

As we go to press, Iran and Britain 
are holding talks; but agreement 
does not seem near. 


India and Pakistan 
Quarrel over Kashmir 


Pakistan and India are still quar- 
reling over Kashmir, a small state on 
India’s northern border. 

In 1948 war broke out between 
India and Pakistan over which of 
theme should own Kashmir. The 
United Nations stepped in and got 
both sides to stop fighting. They 
then agreed to let Kashmir vote on 
which country it wanted to join. 

But Pakistan and India cannot 
agree on how to hold the vote. Pak- 
istan says the U. N. should run the 
voting, after all troops are with- 
drawn. It claims India is trying to 
take Kashmir by force. 

India says this is not true and that 
its troops are in Kashmir to prevent 
riots and protect India’s border. In- 
dia also says its troops should re- 
main in Kashmir during the voting. 

The U. N. has sent a representa- 
tive to Kashmir to try to settle the 
quarrel and keep war from breaking 
out. 

Kashmir, about the size of Kansas, 
is a rich farm land. About 90 per 
cent of the people are Moslems. 
Pakistan is mostly a Moslem coun- 
try. India is mostly Hindu. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


On September 4 delegates from 
more than 40 nations met in San 
Francisco, California, to sign the 
Japanese peace treaty. With the 
signing of the treaty, Japan mes 
a fully independent nation. See next 
week’s Junior Scholastic for a report 
on Japan today and the peace treaty. 

In April, 1945, San Francisco was 
the setting for the meeting which 
drew up the United Nations Charter. 
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Karel, a 12-year-old Czech, takes a 
leading role in the Sunday children’s 
story series broadcast by Radio Free 
Evrope. He had never acted before. 


Crusade for Freedom 
Asks for Your Help 


Karel Paces, 12, works for free- 
dom’s cause. He was born in Czecho- 
slovakia, which is now run by Com- 
munists. Karel managed to get out 
of Czechoslovakia and now takes 
part in Radio Free Europe (RFE) 
broadcasts. 

RFE is a group of broadcasting 
stations in Western Europe. The 
stations were set up in 1950 through 
the Crusade for Freedom. 

The Crusade is a nation-wide 
drive started by U. S. citizens to 
spread the truth about our nation 
to the peoples of Communist-run 
lands such as Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria. Every day their 
leaders tell lies about the U. S. 

In 1950 our people gave about 
$1,300,000 to support RFE stations. 
You too can work for freedom’s 
cause by taking part in the 195] 
Youth Crusade for Freedom: 

1. Sign the Youth Scroll. It con- 
tains a pledge which is a statement 
of our nation’s belie? in world free- 
dom. The scrolls are now being sent 
to schools and youth organizations. 

2. Become a Crusader by giving 
some money to support RFE. For 
example, you might give one cent 
for every year of your age. 
~ Schools and youth groups which 
enroll at least 90 per cent of their 
membership will receive an Award 
of Honor. 





Science News 











Sinking City 


Mexico City is sinking. During 


. the summer, parts of Mexico's capi- 


tal sank 15 inches. The sinking is 
caused by the city’s great weight 
pressing on the clay soil upon which 
it rests. 

Every year the clay soil becomes 
drier because little rain seeps 
through Mexico City’s many paved 
streets. As the clay soil dries out, 
it gets powdery and then settles. 

Mexico City has been sinking 
several inches a year for the past 
50 years. During this time, many of 
the capital’s buildings have sunk 
more than 12 feet. Their second 
stories are level with the ground. 

One palace, built in the early 
1900s, has sunk more than 15 feet. 
When the palace was built, steps 
leading to its entrance went up. The 
steps have had to be rebuilt. They 
now go down to the entrance. 

Mexico City is now using cement 
packed in bags to keep buildings 
from sinking deeper. The bags are 
firmly wedged under the buildings 
to hold them in place. 


Saved by Helium 


Science has given a helping hand 
to two precious U.S. documents— 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. It has found 
a better way to preserve them. 

The Declaration, drawn up in 
1776, was 175 years old last July 
4. The Constitution, written in 1787, 
is 164 years old. 

Through the years both docu- 
ments have been crumbling and fad- 
ing. For example, writing on the 
Declaration has faded so much that 
it is even hard to read John Han- 
cock’s big, bold signature. 

The two documents are on dis- 
play in guarded glass cases at the 
Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Both documents are made 
of parchment, a heavy paper-like 
material made from animal skins. 

The parchment has been dam- 
aged by oxygen in the glass cases. 
When oxygen combines with cer- 
tain things it changes them. Oxygen 
causes iron to rust, fruit to rot, 
leaves to decay, and paint to dry. 

“How can we preserve these 
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The Declaration of Independence (above) 
and the Constitution are on display 


in library of Congress, Washington. 


documents for years to come?” 
asked worried VU. S. officials. 

A group of Washington scientists 
came up with an answer. 

“Remove the oxygen from the 
glass cases,” they said. “Then pump 
in helium to replace the oxygen. 
After that seal the cases tightly.”* 

Helium, a colorless gas, is the 
lightest of all elements. It does not 
combine with other substances and 
does not change them. 

Today helium is protecting the 
Declaration and Constitution, It 
will also be used to protect other 
valuable U. S. documents. 

(For more on the Constitution, 
see p. 13.) 


More U. S$. Cobalt 


A huge mine at Forney, Idaho, 
is now supplying the U. S. with co- 
balt, one of the world’s scarcest 
metals. The U. S. uses 8,000,000 
pounds of cobalt a year and buys 
most of its supply from the Congo. 

Since the start of the Korean war, 
the U. S. need for cobalt has be- 
come greater than ever. It is used 
in making steel, magnets, touls, 
motors, and parts for radio, televi- 
sion, and radar sets. 

The Idaho mine, where produc- 
tion is being greatly increased, is 
expected to supply the U. S. with 
3,000,000 pounds of cobalt a year. 
(Other mines produce 600,000 
pounds a year.) 

Cobalt has what scientists call 
“red hardness.” It remains hard at 
temperatures as high as 1,000 de- 
grees centigrade. This means it can 
be used to strengthen other metals. 





This is the Via Taddea, where Giovanni's family lives. 
Their apartment is in the third house on left-hand side. 
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As a special treat Giovanni and his sister have hot chocolate and 
cookies at outdoor cafe. Hot chocolate is a favorite drink in Italy. 


How We Live in ITALY 


and so do a lot of other 
Italian families. This is some- 
thing which amuses foreigners. They 
live on pianos, too, in the hotels. You 
see, in Italian piano means “floor.” 
So when I say that our apartment is 
on the primo piano that means that 
we live on the first floor. I think that 
you would call it the second floor; 
we start with the ground floor—and 
the next one up is the first floor. 
Our apartment has four bedrooms, 
a kitchen, and another room which 
we use as a dining room and living 
room. There are nine of us in the 
family—my sister Giovanna, who is 
almost 12, our parents, our grand- 
mother, two aunts, and two boy 
cousins who are seven and 12. My 
sister's name is almost the same as 
mine, but the girl’s name ends in “a” 
and the boy’s in “i.” I'm the ninth 
member of the family and I am 13. 
In Italy families are often big, 
but few people earn much money. 
This means several members of each 
family must work to earn enough 
money to live. My father is a car- 
penter and works at repairing furni- 
ture. My mother is a chambermaid 
in a hotel here in Florence; she 
makes beds and cleans rooms. Last 
summer I finished the fifth grade. 
Now I don’t go to school any more 
and I have a full-time job. 
My father knows the owner of a 
barbershop and I got a job there. I 
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By GIOVANNI GIOVANNONI, as told to Patricia G. Lauber 


help clients on and off with their 
coats, soap their faces so that the 
barber can shave them, sweep up 
the floor, and run errands. I enjoy 
my work, but I can’t become a bar- 
ber until I am 17. 

My salary is 600 lire a week. ( Edi- 
tor’s note: there are about 620 lire 
to a U.S. dollar.) I also get a small 
percentage of the tips, and in good 
weeks I earn a little more in tips 
than in my salary. I keep the tips 
for myself and give my salary to 
my mother. She spends most of it 
for my clothing. Shoes costs 4,500 
to 5,000 lire, so I have to work about 
eight weeks to buy a pair. 


AT OUR HOME 


The barbershop is open five and a 
half days a week—it’s closed Sunday 
afternoon and all day Monday. On 
working days I have breakfast at 
seven with my father. We always 
have bread and coffee with hot milk 
in it. Giovanna goes out for the milk 
and bread. 

There is a market place near our 
apartment and the farmers arrive 
there about 4 or 5 in the morning. 
That is where Giovanna goes to 
buy the milk for breakfast. She also 
goes to the baker's to buy bread, 
which is still warm from the oven 
when She gets home. 

I am at work by 8. Mother leaves 


the house at 8:30 and has her meals 
at the small hotel where she works. 

The barbershop closes at 1 and it 
takes me ten minutes of walking to 
get home. Our noon meal is the big 
one of the day and all the family 
comes home except Mother. My 
grandmother does the cooking. We 
always start out with pasta—some 
kind of spaghetti or noodles. We like 
pasta very much, as do most Italians 
and it is our main food. Then we 
have some meat or fish, a vegetable, 
and salad. To end the meal we al- 
ways have cheese and sometimes 
fruit; fruit is expensive. 

By 4 o'clock I’m back at work and 
I don’t finish until 8 or 8:30. Supper 
is at 9 and we have soup, eggs, and 
cheese. Mother comes home from 
work about 10 and not long after 
that we all go to bed. 

Giovanna goes to bed a little 
earlier than I do because she is still 
in school. If I am tired I take a nap 
after dinner, in the hottest part of 
the day, but Giovanna doesn’t have 
time to. She is at school from 8:30 
in the morning to 12:40, and then 
from 1:30 to 5. She goes to the same 
school I did—Scuola Spartaco Lav- 
agnini—and is in the fifth grade. If 
Giovanna passes all her classes she 
will be through school this year. 

Giovanna is taking the same 
classes I took last year. She studies 





history, geography, science, religion, 
mathematics, Italian grammar, draw- 
ing, handwriting, and singing. She 
goes to school six days a week, every 
day except Sunday. 

School begins in the middle of 
October. Christmas vacation starts 
around December 21 or 22 and ends 
January 7. For us Christmas is a re- 
ligious festival; the day we receive 
and give presents is Epiphany (Jan- 
uary 6), the day the Wise Men ar- 
rived to see Christ. I have read 
about your Santa Claus, but he does 
not come to see us in Italy. Instead 
it is Befana, an old woman, who 
comes to fill our stockings. 

The next school holiday is Easter, 
when there are five days of vacation. 
June 2 is a big holiday which marks 
the founding of our republic five 
years ago; before that Italy was a 
kingdom. School closes around June 
20, and a few days later, on June 24, 
is a holiday I like very much. It is 
the day of San (Saint) Giovanni. He 
is the saint of our city, Florence, and 
so we always have a big celebration 
with fireworks, music, and dancing 
in the town squares. 


CELEBRATE NAME DAY 

June 24 ig also my name day. 
Most of us are named for saints and 
we often celebrate our name day 
with a party and are given presents; 
our name day is more important 
than our birthday. 

When Giovanna is on vacation 
she stays here in Florence, but 
sometimes goes to visit relatives in 
another part of the city. She also 
plays house with her friends, jumps 
rope, and plays ball. 

I like to play soccer and tag. I 
don’t go to the movies much in 
summer because it’s too hot, but in 
winter when it is cool and rainy 
I go two or three times a week. 
I especially like U. S. movies about 
the Wild West. 

A movie costs 40 lire and I spend 
most of my tips on movies, ice 
cream, and soft drinks. I usually 
buy my ice cream and sodas from 
street peddlers. Once in a while, for 
a treat, I go to a cafe. All over 
Florence there are cafes with chairs 
and little tables outside on the side- 
walks where you can sit and watch 
the people go by. 

My favorite amusement is bi- 
cycling. I often take long rides by 
myself. I also like to bicycle around 
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Florence, which is a very interesting 
city and is visited by thousands of 
tourists every year. In school we 
studied the history of Florence and 
made trips to many museums and 
churches. In them you can see works 
by some of the world’s most famous 
artists, who used to live and work 
here. In the Renaissance*, Florence 
was the world’s art center. 

If you came here even for a few 
days, you couldn't help learning lots 
of things about Italy’s history. Flor- 
ence is full of palaces where famous 
and powerful rulers, such as the 
Medici, lived. If you climb up the 
tall tower of the Palazzo (Palace) 
Vecchio you can see the trap doors 
where prisoners used to be dropped 
to their death on the street below. 

Keep on climbing and you'll get 
‘a fine view of our whole city. You 
can see out to where Galileo had his 
observatory. You see the River Arno, 
which runs through our city and the 
Ponte Vecchio, an old stone bridge 
which is one of my favorite sights. 
It was built in the 1300s and is lined 
on each side with shops. Most of 
the shops sell leather or silver goods. 
The craftsmen of Florence are fa- 
mous the world over for their fine 
work in leather and silver. 

History was my favorite subject in 
school. We began in the first and 
second grades to study about men 
like Columbus and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci for whom America was named. 
Did you know that he came from 
my city, Florence? ‘ 

We also studied the story of the 
United States and how it was 
founded. We learned about some 
of your famous patriots, such as 
Washington and Lincoln. I have an 
album in which I paste pictures that 
tell the history of the United States; 
| hyy the pictures at a newspaper 
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stand and when I get duplicates I 
trade with my friends. 

I know something about recent 
history, too. My father was in the 
Italian army. Right after Giovanna 
was born in 1939 my father was 
taken prisoner in Libya. For seven 
years he was a prisoner of war in 
England. . 

In August 1944 there was a big 
battlé here in Florence, with the Eng- 
lish on one side of the river and the 
Germans on the other. The fighting 
went on for a month. We had al- 
most nothing to eat and the only 
water we had came from the city 
wells. It was not pure and made 
people sick. 

Later, when the Americans came 
and occupied Florence, life was 
much better; they gave us food. | 
made friends with a soldier named 
John from Texas. He was very 
kind to me and gave me candy. 

1 like finding out .>dout other 
countries and peoples. If we all get 
to know each other, maybe then 
there will be peace. I do not know 
any English, but if any of you can 
write in Italian, | would like to 
hear from you. | will try to answer 
some letters but I cannot promise 
to answer them all. I do not have 
much time for writing and I do not 
have much money to buy stamps. 
My address is: Via Taddea 11,- 
Primo Piano, Florence Italy. 


The editor of Junior Scholastic would 
like to thank Fabio Biagioni of Florence, 
who translated her questions from French 
into Italian and Giovanni's answers from 
Italian into French. She would also like 
to thank Giovanni who gave up half of his 
day off to be interviewed for Junior Scho- 
lastic. He is an exceptionally polite, intel- 
ligent, and well-informed boy. 
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The ancient Ponte Vecchio, lined with shops, stretches across the River Arno. 
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4 Italy Strides Ahead f 


TALY is an easy country to draw 
because it’s shaped like a boot. 
This shape gives some people a 

chance to be punny. They point out 
that Italy is very pretty; in fact, they 
say, it's downright bootiful. Very 
often boot-y is only skin deep. But 
not in Italy. That boot—the size of 
it, how it is made, and where it is 
placed—explains much about Italy 
and the people who live there. 

Let's start by taking another look 
at the map on Junior Scholastic’s 
cover. Way to the north, running 
across the top of the boot, are the 
Alps, They are covered with snow 
much of the year and a lot of water 
runs off those mountains. It thunders 
over high falls and goes roaring into 
the Po Valley. 

The Po Valley is that flat plain 
south of the Alps. Watered by the 
Po River, the valley is wonderfully 
fertile. It is the rich heart of Italy. 
Forty per cent of Italy's people live 
here in the north, and they make a 
better living than their brothers in 
the south. 

Large cities dot the broad valley 
of the Po and its tributaries*. Here 
are thost of Italy's factories, powered 
by electricity made by harnessing 
the waters which pour down the 
Alps at the top of the boot. Elec- 
tricity also runs the buses and trol- 
ley cars in the cities, and the trains 
carrying passengers and freight. 


EVERYONE EATS PASTA 


Here, too, are Italy's largest and 
richest farms. Winters may be cold 
and wet when harsh winds sweep 
down from the Alps; but summers 
are hot. And the strong summer sua 
is just right for ripening the wheat 
crop in the fertile soil. 

In Italy a good wheat harvest 
means bread for the people. Even 
more important, it means pasta—a 
mixture or paste of flour, eggs. and 
water. Spaghetti is one form of pasta; 
in Italian spaghetti means “thin 
string’"—and every day Italians eat 
miles of it. 

Pasta also comes in 200 other 
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shapes and sizes, which have over 
500 names—“Angel’s Hair,” “Wolf's 
Eyes,” “Cock’s Comb.” No matter 
what it’s called, it’s all pasta, and it 
is the main food in Italy. 

To get back to the map, did you 
see how a mountain range strikes off 
from the Alps up in the northwest 
corner? That range is the Apennines. 
A kind of knobby backbone, it runs 
the whole length of Italy. 

The eastern side of the Apennines 
is the cooler. It gets winds that 
sweep across the Adriatic from Yugo- 
slavia. The western side is washed 
by the soft, warm winds that blow 
in from the Mediterranean. For much 
of the year the mountain slopes of 
the west are sun-soaked. 


The coastal plains are narrow, but, 


like the mountainsides, they hold 
thousands and thousands of small 
farms. This is the orchard of Italy. 
Dates, peaches, oranges grow fat 
and juicy against the sun-baked gar- 
den walls. At the foot of the moun- 
tains the Italians plant patches of 
hay and grain. On the slopes above, 
carved out of the mountainside, are 
terraces. For thousands of years 
Italians have been building these 


terraces to make level land for farm- 
ing on the mountainsides. 

On the slopes and on the terraces 
grow grapevines and olive groves, 
silver-green in colur* The long roots 
of the grape vines and olive trees 
hold the plants firm on slopes where 
others would be washed away. From 
the grapes come almost a billion 
gallons of wine each year; from the 
olive grove come 260,000 tons of 
olive oil. In all the world, only 


, France produces more wine than 


Italy, and only Spain more olive oil. 
Farming is hard going. The far- 
ther south you go along the boot, 
the harder it becomes, for the poorer 
the land becomes. 
This landsgape picture tells you 


x \ot about Italy’s problems. A na- 


tion is a great big family. Like a 
family, a nation has to be fed and 
clothed and housed. And the bills 
have to be paid. This means there 
must be enough land t6 grow food 
und enough jobs to go around. 


TIGHT-FITTING BOOT 


But Italy's boot is a tight fit for 
the 47,000,000 Italian people. Italy 
is twice as big as Florida—with 18 
times as many people. And the popu- 
lation increases by 400,000 each year. 

This might not be so bad if all 
Italy were like lowa or northern 
Illinois—rich, rolling farm land. But 
four fifths of Italy is mountamous, 
and about one third of the land is 
also barren. 

Caretully tending their small gar- 
dens, the Italians wring all the food 
they can from their soil. Sometimes 
they even run “three-story farms.” 
The first “fioor” is a patch of wheat 
or corn or hay. “Upstairs,” swinging 
above the waving grain, are grape- 
vines—which hang from rows of olive 
trees (the third “floor” ). 

Italian farms cannot produce 
enough to feed the nation. Even in 
good times, Italy must buy food from 
abroad. Italy needs more land. The 
government has drained thousands 
of acres of marshland. It is also 
breaking up some big estates where 
the land is not in use and selling 
small farms to the peasants. Yet this 





is only a drop in the bucket. It 
doesn’t solve the problem of too 
many people living off too little land. 

Some of you are saving to your- 
selves, “Well, there are other coun- 
tries in the world that don’t grow 
enough food, and they manage to 
get along. They manufacture things 
and sell them to other nations; that 
way they get money to buy food. 
Why doesn’t Italy manufacture more 
things?” 

That is very good reasoning. Italy 
produces more hydro-electric power 
than any other country in Europe. 
And there is a lot of manufacturing 
in the Po Valley. Have you ever seen 
a Fiat car? It was made in Turin. 
There are cotton and woolen mills 
in Milan. Italy raises silk worms and 
makes fine silks, which it sends all 
over the world. 

Yet Italy can never become a big 
manufacturing nation like the United 
States or Germany or England. It 
lacks three of the: most important 
raw materials: coal, iron, and oil. 
Italy has to buy most of these from 
other countries. It even has to buy 
most of the cotton and wool which 
are used to make cloth in mills. Italy 
has plenty of workers for new fac- 
tories, but it lacks the raw materials 
to make more factories hum. 


WHY THEY LEAVE HOME 

If you have ever wondered why 
so many Italians came to the United 
States, now you know the answer: 
They came to find work and to get 
land. Do you know how many have 
come? Since 1820 almost 5,000,000 
Italians have come to live in the 
U. S. Still others have gone to Latin 
America. Nearly one third of the 
people in Argentina are of Italian 
descent; and nearly one fifth of the 
people in Brazil are, too. 

When you read these figures, you 
might think that Italians like to leave 
Italy. They don’t. Italy is a warm- 
hearted, lovely country, which aas 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the world we live in. 
Every year thousands of tourists, 
many of them Americans, visit Italy 
and are charmed by it. And one of 
the things they like best is the 
friendly Italian people 

Suppose you went to Italy for a 
few weeks. What would you see? 
You might arrive by train from the 
north, heading for Rome. From the 
train window you'd see farmers 
working their small, tight-packed 


farms; hills dusty-green with olive 
groves; tiny and ancient stone towns, 
their red roofs pointing toward a 
deep blue sky; big, modern cities, 
where the spires of ancient cathe- 
drals stretch toward the sky. And 
you'd notice that many of the 
small towns have tall towers. These 
are bell towers, built beside the 
churches. Hundreds of years ago, 
towns used to compete to see which 
could build the tallest bell tower. 

Finally your train arrives in Rome, 
capital of Italy. You find yourself in 
a huge, modern station, finished last 
January. You walk out a door and 
your eye is caught by a wall—built 
four centuries before Christ and still 
standing. 

Rome is like that. You find modern 
buildings and ruins 2,000 years old 
all mixed in together. You'll want to 
go over to the Palatine Hill, where 
you can wander through the ruins of 
ancient Rome. You can walk where 
Caeser walked, visit the ruins of the 
huge palaces of Augustus, Flavius, 
and Tiberius. These ruins aren't 
roped off. You can touch them and 
walk through them. 

Modern-day Romans still use some 
of the ruins. They have built outdoor 
theatres within the shells of some, 
where they give operas and concerts. 

Cities such as Rome and Florence 
are filled with beautiful churches 
and art museums. You_won’t want to 
miss Venice, where the streets are 


canals and you take a boat instead 
of a bus. You'll want to hop down 
to the Naples area. There you can 
visit Capri, a sun-bathed island, 
which some people say is the love-_ 
liest in the world. You'll make a 
side trip to Pompeii, which was 
buried by an eruption of Mt. Vesu- 
vius in 79 A.D. In fact, you can’t 
move in Italy without finding some- 
thing of interest. 

The tourist business is important 
to Italy. You don’t need rich farm 
land er iron and coal to have a good 
tourist business. What you need is 
beautiful scenery, places of interest, 
good hotels and good food. All those 
Italy has. 


TOURISTS MEAN JOBS 


And the tourist business makes 
jobs for many Italians who work in 
the hotels and restaurants; who are 
guides; who work in museums; who 
work for bus companies or the rail- 
roads. 

Even so, by our standards, wages 
are low. A skilled factory worker 
gets only $800 to $900 a year—less 
than $20 a week. A peasant is lucky 
if he sees $200 in a whole year. 

Life has néver been easy in Italy, 
but World War II made things much 
harder. Italy was our enemy, on the 
side of Nazi Germany. For two years 
U. S. and British troops fought on 
Italian soil. 

Nearly one third of all Italian 
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Fresh from the cow is the milk this floating dairy delivers to Venice homes. 





homes were destroyed or badly dam- 
aged. The railroads were bombed. 
Mines were buried in fields and 
crops couldn't be planted. When the 
war was over, Italy had to pay $350,- 
(000,000 for the damage it had done 
to other countries. Its merchant 
ships were gone. Its African colonies 
had beef taken away 

Instead of giving up, the Italians 
buckled down to me 

One of the first things they did 
when the war was over was to set 
up a brand-new government. They 
voted against having a king any 
more, and they set up a republic 
with a new constitution. Then they 
rolled up their sleeves and got to 
work rebuilding their country. 


LACKED MANY THINGS 


It was hard going. The govern- 
ment didn't have enough money to 
build new nouses, and the people 
didn’t either. There weren't enough 
schools or enough teachers. Italy 
couldn't even afford to buy raw 
materials to keep its factories run- 
ning. There were 2,000 000 men out 
of work. 

The only people who were happy 
about this situation were the Com- 
munists. It was just made to order 
for them. They went around saying 
that if they got into power, things 
would be different. The Italians were 
desperate and bewildered. Many of 
them believed the Communists. 

In the spring of 1948, things 
reached a show-down. An election 
was scheduled for April. The Italian 
people were to elect their first par- 


® Means word is defined on page 16. 


Italian children are 
te teach what Marshall Plan is 


liament (congress) in nearly 3 
years. Conditions were so bad ‘it 
seemed the Communists might win. 

At this point Uncle Sam stepped 
in and did two things: 

(1) Our State Department asked 
people in the U. S. who had relatives 
and friends in Italy to write letters 
saying, “Don’t vote Communist. Help 
is coming from the United States.” 
Thousands of these letters were sent. 

(2) Congress passed the Marshall 
Plan. This plan was named after 
General George C. Marshall, then 
Secretary of State, who suggested it. 
You know the idea behind this plan: 
to l.elp European countries get back 
on their feet by sending money, 
machines, and raw materials to get 
farms and factories going again. 

The Communists~ were beaten. 
They got only 18 per cent of the 
vote. 

Then U. S. aid began to arrive. 
Since 1948 the U. S. has sent Italy 
more than $1,500,000,000 in help. As 
a result, Italian factories are now 
producing more goods than before 
the war; farm crops are back to pre- 
war levels; hotels have been rebuilt 
to receive tourists. 

Why did we give Italy this help? 
There are two reasons 

The first is that we like Nialy and 
we owe many things to Italy. 

For example, you have probably 
visited a court room. Did you know 
that much of our law has come 
down to us from ancient Rome, back 
before Christ was born? 

You have been in a bank. Did you 
know that many of our banking 
methods were developed by Italian 


bankers hundreds of years ago? 

More important stil] is the part 
that Italy has played in spreading 
the Christian religion. 

And there are other things that 
Italy has given us—the poetry of 
Virgil and Dante, the art of Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, the 
science of Galileo, to name a few. 

There is another reason, too. We 
want Italy's help in case there should 
be a war with Russia. - 

Look at your map again. Do you 
see where that Italian boot is placed? 
Smack in the middle of a big and 
important body of water, the Medi- 
terranean. This sea is the main line 
to the Middle East with its rich oil 
fields. It is part of the water route 
to the East. in time of war whoever 
holds Italy has a lot to do with the 
traffic in the Mediterranean. 


ROUTE TO AFRICA 

The long boot of Italy is a jumpirig- 
off point\for North Africa. In World 
War II the Germans went down 
through Italy on their way to Africa. 
Then we had to fight all the way 
back again. It was a costly fight. 

Italy has many warm-water ports, 
which can be used all year. They 
make Italy a good place to land 
supplies and troops. 

That is the second reason why we 
have helped Italy. And that is why 
we have taken Italy into the North 
Atlantic Treaty*. ° 

Italy still has a hard row ahead. 
But it is in far better shape than it 
was three years ago when Marshall 
Plan aid began. The long boot of 
Italy is striding ahead. 


is leading character and called ERPinotto. ERP stands for 
European Recovery Act—ancther name for the Marshall Plan. 
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Teamwork by the States 


youn rugged Constitution is 164 

years old. It is now the oldest 
written constitution in the world. 
Since 1787 it has lived in the hearts 
and minds of millions upon millions 
of Americans. 

“The Constitution of the United 
States is the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the 
mind and purpose of man,” a British 
statesman once wrote. 

What is a constitution? 

It is a plan of government by 
which a nation agrees to live. It 
tells the powers of the government 
and rights of the people. 

Our Constitution was written by 
the founding fathers of the U. S., 
men such as George Washington, 
James Madison, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Robert Morris, Benjamin Frank- 
lin—55 of them in all. 

From May 25 to September 17, 
1787, they held meetings almost 
every day at In- 
dependence Hall 
in Philadelphia, 
Pa. They had 
been called to- 
gether by Con- 
gress to change 
the Articles of 
Confederation. 
This was an ear- 
lier plan of gov- 
ernment to unite 
the 13 original states. 

But there were many things wrong 
with the Articles. 

They gave the power of govern- 
ing the people to the states. Each 
state was almost an independent na- 
tion. And each state assigned only 
a small part of its power to'the cen- 
tral government. This meant that 
the Central government could not 
control and unite the states. 

The people had little feeling of 
belonging to a nation. A person 
thought of himself as a Virginian or 
Pennsylvanian, not as a citizen of the 
United States. Instead of working 
together as a team, the states often 
pulled in different directions. George 
Washington once called them the 
“Disunited States.” Without unity, 
he feared, the pew nation might fail. 

Twelve states were represented 
at the meetings to draw up the Con- 
stitution. Rhode Island, longa de- 


Benjamin Franklin 


fender of states’ rights, did not send 
any delegates. It refused to have 
any part in forming a strong central 
government. 

Soon after the meetings got under 
way, the delegates agreed it was 
not enough just to patch up the 
Articles of Confederation. Their ob- 
ject, they decided, must be to make 
a new plan of government. 

“Our task is to set up a govern- 
ment which shall. secure ever-last- 
ing liberty and happiness for the 
people,” said James Madison. 

This task was not easy. 

Many quarrels flared up that al- 
most ended some of the meetings. 
For example, the delegates argued 
over this question: 

“Shall each state have one vote in 
Congress or shall the states have 
votes according to population?” 

The larger states argued that 
votes should be based on popula- 
tion. “It is wrong,” they said, “for 
a'state with 3,000 people to have 
the same number of votes as a state 
with 100,000 people.” 

The smaller states disagreed. 
“Each state must have the same 
number of votes,” they said. “It is 
wrong for the larger states to have 
all the power.” 

Once, during an argument when 
angry feeling ran high, Benjamin 
Franklin, then 81, saved the day. 
Slowly he rose to his feet, leaned on 
his cane, and said: 

“When a carpenter makes a table, 
he wants all the boards to fit to- 
gether evenly. So he shaves off a 
little wood from one side of a board 
and a little from the other side. 

“We must do the same. In our de- 
bates, each side should give way 
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a little in order to fit together all the 
pieces of a new government.” 

The delegates kept in mind Frank- 
lin’s wise words and plea for unity. 
Soon each side gave up one point 
and won another. This way of set- 
tling an argument is called a com- 
promise. . 

After months of hard work, the 
delegates finished the Constitution. 
But not all of them were sure they 
approved the result. Some had given 
in so much that they refused to sign 
it. Then Franklin made another 
speech. 

“There are several parts of the 
Constitution which I do not at pres- 
ent approve,” he said. “But I am not 
sure that I shall never approve them. 
I pray for the sake of our people, 
and Americans yet to come, that 
every man signs this Constitution.” 

On September 17, 1787, the Con- 
stitution was signed by 39 dele- 
gates from 12 states. They had cre- 
ated the blueprint, or master plan, 
which started the U. S. as a nation— 
and has held it together ever since. 


Next week: No. 2——Our Government 
Starts Work. 


This series of articles and illustrations is 
selected and adapted from Your Rugged 
Constitution, by Bruce and Esther Find- 
lay, published by Stanford University . 
Press, Stanford, California. 








| WADED across the Mississippi 
River recently by taking only eight 
steps—and that’s no tall tale! In my 
travels for Junior Scholastic last sum- 
mer I visited Itasca Lake, Minnesota. 
The headwaters of the Mississippi 
flow out of the lake and there the 
mighty river is just a shallow stream 
15 feet wide. 

At the headwaters I met a Chip- 
pewa Indian, Benjamin Littlecreek, 
of Redwood, Minn. He earns his liv- 
ing by selling Indian souvenirs to 
the thousands of people who visit 
Itasca State Park every summer. 

Littlecreek told me that 15,000 
Chippewas live on eight reservations 
in northern Minnesota. Still other 
Chippewas live in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and Montana. 

“Chippewas are full-fledged U. S. 
citizens,” he said. “We can vote in 
all elections. And our children at- 
tend U. S. jublic schools.” 

Chippewas can leave their reser- 
vation at any time, but few ever do. 
They prefer to stay with their land, 
homes, families, and friends. 

“Most Chippewas earn their liv- 
ing on the reservations,” Littlecreek 
said. “They work as guides, farmers, 
loggers, fishermen, paper-mill hands, 
laborers, or carpenters.” 

The Chippewas don’t earn much 
money because these jobs are usual- 
ly seasonal. This means they do not 


This is the first of a series of articles on 


interesting places and people in the United 
States to appear in Junior Scholastic this 
year. 


By Tony Simon, Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


have work all year round. Most 
Chippewas work in summer but 
have a hard time finding jobs in 
winter. 

“The U. S. and state governments 
are trying to find more year-round 
jobs for Chippewas on the reserva- 
tions,” Littlecreek said. “Officials 
write letters to businessmen, paper- 
mill owners, hotelkeepers, and farm- 
ers asking them to hire Chippewas. 
They have also set up clinics, hospi- 
tals, and playgrounds on the reserva- 
tions to make life better for our 
people.” 

After saying goodbye to Little- 
creek I drove to the town of Cass 
Lake, 50 miles to the east. It is on the 
Leech Lake Reservation, which cov- 
ers 78,000 acres. Near the town I 
visited a Chippewa family, the Pe- 
quettes. 

This family of 10 lives in a tar- 
paper shack—as do most of the Chip- 
pewas. When I walked to the front 
door, | was greeted by Mrs. Pe- 
quette, who is short and thin and has 
dark brown eyes. She was busy with 
her housework, so we talked in the 
backyard while she hung her wash 
on a long line. 


AT SCHOOL AND HOME 


Mrs. Pequette told me that her 
children range in age from three 
months to 16 years. Frances, 13, 
helped her mother hang the wash. 
A well-tanaed girl with black hair, 
Frances is in the 8th grade of Cass 
Lake Jr.-Sr. H. S. Her favorite sub- 
jects are grammar and reading. 

“I'd like to be a teacher someday,” 
she said. “My brother Peter also 
would like to be one.” 

Peter, a shy boy of 10, was busy 
sawing wood. He is in the 5th grade 
of Cass Lake Public School. His 
favorite subject is reading. “The one 
thing I like more than reading is 
playing softball,” Peter told me. 


Five of the Pequette children are 
old enough to attend sthool. They 
ride six miles on a school bus which 
stops at their home at 7:45 a.m, In 
school they all receive a hot lunch. 
Usually they return home by 4:30 
p.m. 

Frances and Peter showed me 
their small garden where the family 
raises beans, potatoes, cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, peas, and tomatoes. Mr. 
Pequette, a part-time carpenter, is 
also an expert hunter and fisherman. 
From time to time he suppliesshis 
family with wild duck, pheasant, 
venison, walleyed pike, and perch. 

Mrs. Pequette invited me into the 
house which has four small rooms, 
each lighted by a kerosene lamp. 
One of the rooms has a large iron 
stove, a long table, some broken 
chairs, and a bed. This room serves 
as the family kitchen, living room. 
and dining room. It is also Mr. and 
Mrs. Pequette’s bedroom. The other 
three rooms are bedrooms for the 
eight children. Some sleep on the 
floor. 

“Our home needs many new 
things,” Mrs. Pequette remarked. 
“We may be able to buy them this 
year if we earn enough money selling 
wild rice.” 

She explained that wild rice is the 
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When the wild rice is gathered and broUght ashore, it must be dried out. The 
women build a slow fire and, with a paddle, stir the rice in a tub over fire. 


most valuable crop the Chippewas 
harvest. It has a delicious, nutty 
flavor and the Chippewas sell it 
to hotelkeepers, restaurant owners, 
tourists, and farmers. The Chippe- 
was eat whatever rice they do not 
sell. Wild rice is one of their main 
foods and they call it manomin, 
which means “geod berry.” 

Wild rice grows in shallow lakes, 
ponds, streams, and rivers from Que- 
bec, Canada, westward through Wis- 
consin and as far south as Florida. 
Every year Minnesota alone yields 
about 500,000 pounds—90 per cent 
of all the wild rice harvested in the 
U. S. 

Wild rice is different from the cul- 
tivated* rice most Americans eat. 
Cultivated rice is a cereal grass. Wild 
rice is a water plant. Its tall stem 
is round and hollow, with a hooked 
root which anchors the plant firmly. 
Long, wide, pointed leaves top the 
plant, and its kernels are slender and 
almost black. 

“The wild rice grains sprout un- 
der water in late. spring,” Mrs. Pe- 
quette said. “By June the first leaves 
reach the surface. Soon after, the 
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stem pushes through to the surface. 
In late July the plant blossoms out in 
purple and yellowish-green flowers.” 

By the middle of August, she went 
on, the wild rice stems are from six 
to 10 feet tall and the crop is ripe. 
For about three weeks thousands of 
Chippewa families harvest the rice. 

“I like the harvest time,” Frances 
told me. “It’s fun—like going on a 
family camping trip.” 

“That's right,” said Peter. “We 
camp near Rice Lake, to the north, 
and Dad puts up a wigwam of birch- 
bark and poles. Every morning we 
travel by canoe through the rice 
fields. I sit in the bow and paddle. 
In very shallow water, I pole the 
canoe along. Dad sits at the stern 
and gathers the rice.” 

“How does he do that?” I asked. 

“He bends the long stems into the 
canoe with a stick,” Peter answered. 
“When he taps the stems with the 
stick, the rice falls into the canoe.” 

Mrs. Pequette explained that wild 
rice must be parched, or dried, be- 
fore it goes to market. Her job is to 
pour the rice intd a large iron kettle 
and build a slow fire under the rice. 
For 15 minutes she stirs the rice with 
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a wide paddle to keep it from burn- 
ing, while the heat dries out the rice. 

“After the drying is over, I have 
the most fun,” Frances said. “I pour 
the rice in a large tub. Then I put 
on clean moccasins, step into -the 
tub, and dance on the rice.“In this 
way I shake the hulls* loose.” 

“All the children, except the baby, 
dance over the rice to thresh* it,” 
Mrs. Pequette said. “After that, they 
pour it into small baskets. The wind 
blows away the light husks* while 
the kernels fall into the baskets. We 
then pack the kernels in’ bags and 
boxes.” 


LEAVE SOME FOR SEED 


The Pequettes sell as much of the 
wild rice as they can and eat the rest 
themselves. It is a starchy food 
which provides much. nourishment 
and energy. 

“How much rice do you harvest 
a day?” I asked. 

“About 150 pounds a day,” Mrs. 
Pequette answered. “Some Chippe- 
was harvest 300 pounds a day. But 
manomin is so valuable to us that 
we must be careful not to harvest 
too much—or else there will be none 
for the next year. We always let part 
of the rice sink to the bottom as 
seeds for a new crop.” 

As I said good-bye to the Pe- 
quettes, Frances and Peter asked me 
to send them copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic every week, and 1 promised 
1 would. 

“When will the first issue come?” 
Peter asked. 

“In September,” I answered. 

“Perhaps it will be here waiting 
for us when we come home from 
the rice harvest,” Frances said. “That 
will be something to look forward 
to.” 


Simen photo 
Frances and mother hang up family wash. 





HOW WORDS CHANGE 


term. Vacation is over now, and 
you're beginning a new term at 
school. Term comes to us from a 
Latin word meaning “end.” 

An old legend tells us that an an- 
cient king of Rome commanded his 
people to mark off the boundaries 
of their property with monuments. 
Each monument was called a termi- 
nus, in honor of Terminus, the Ro- 
man god of boundaries and land- 
marks. 

As the years went by, the word 
terminus also took on the meaning 
“ending-place,” since it marked the 
end of a man’s property. 

Terminus later became an Eng- 
lish word meaning the point at 
which something—a railroad, or a 
race—ends. 

The French people also adopted 
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terminus and formed the word 
terme. From the French word we 
get our word term, a certain period 
of time with definite limits, begin- 
ning and ending on certain dates. 

This idea of “limits” has given 
term other meanings, too. 

The terms of an agreement are 
its limits. 

A term may be a word or an ex- 
pression that has a certain limited 
meaning. 


Here’s How ~ 


Many other English words come 
from the Latin terminus. Here are 
some of them: 

When you terminate a friendship 


or a game or a party, you end it. 


When an argumefit is brought to 
a satisfactory termination, it is 
ended. . 

A railroad terminal is the building 
at the station which marks the end 
of the railroad line. 

An exterminator is a man who 
destroys insects—puts an end to 
them. t 

If the first day of school seems 
interminable to you, you feel that it 
is endless. 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Werds sterred*® in this issue are defined here. 


cultivated (KUHL-tih-vat-ehd. Pro- 
nounce @ as in say.) Adjective describ- 
ing a crop which has been improved 
by careful growing methods. 

hull (Rhymes with dull.) Noun. The 
outer covering of a seed or a fruit. 

husk (Rhymes with dusk.) Noun. 
Synonym for hull. 

jaded (Rhymes with faded.) Adjec- 
tive meaning tired, worn-out 

maroon (muh-ROON. Pronounce 
00 as in food.) Verb. To leave a person 
in a lonely or dangerous area, where he 
is cut off from help. 

North Atlantic Treaty. A_ treaty 
signed by the U. S., Canada, and ten 
nations of Western Europe, in which 
these countries promise to help one 
another in case of attack. The ten 
European treaty nations are Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Portugal. 

refinery (ree-FINE-er-ih). Noun. A 


factory where a product (sugar, oil, 
metal, etc.) is put through a process 
which removes impurities from it. 

Renaissance (rehn-uh-SAHNS). Noun. 
The great revival in art and learning 
in Europe from 1300 A.D. to 1600 A.D. 
When the word renaissance is spelled 
without a capital letter, it means any 
revival or rebirth. The word comes 
from a French word meaning ~“to be 
born again.” 

thresh (Rhymes with fresh.) Verb. 
To separate seeds from the stalks by 
trampling on them or beating them or 
putting them through a machine. 

tributary (TRIHB-u-ter-ih. Pronounce 
u as in unite.) Noun. A stream that 
flows into a larger stream or another 
body of water. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Chippewa (CHIP-uh-wah) 

Itasca (i-TAS-kuh. Pronounce i as in 
ice; a as in at.) 

Medici (MEHD-eh-chee) 

Milan (mih-LAN; a as in at) 

Turin (TU-rihn; u as in cube) 

Vesuvius (veh-SU-vih-uhs; first u as 
in cube) 


. 


Do you enjoy writing? Would you 
like to see your name in our Junior 
Writers column? Then you'll want to 
send us your poems, essays, and short 
stories. 

If your contribution is published, 
you will receive the Junior Scholastic 
Certificate of Merit and a Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement Button. Your work 
will automatically be entered in Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, Junior Division. 

When you sendin your work, be 
sure to include your name, grade, and 
school. No contribution can be ac- 
cepted unless it is signed by your 
teacher, assuring us that it is your own 
original work. Contributions should be 
no longer than 500 words. 

If your contribution describes a par- 
ticular holiday, send it to us at least 
a month before the special event is to 
take place. 

Send your material to: Junior Writ- 
ers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Life 
Life is like the fleeting sunset, 
Beautiful till the last delicate ray is 
gone, * 
Then resting in blissful peace 
While the new night lives on. 


Ruth Counsell, Grade 8 
Field Club School, Omaha, Neb. 
Teacher, Bertha Vaughan 


The Lake 


Blue is the water, 

Blue is the sky, 

Blue is the lake as we ride by. 
Steep behind it rise the walls, 
Different colored rocky walls, 
Pretty as the waterfalls. 


Jo Ann Morrison, Grade 6 
Hunters (Wash.) Grade School 








THis montu: Get Set, Gang... 
Contest Time Is Coming! 
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Honorable Mention in 1951 Scholastic-Ansco Contest. Remember, you can always rely on Ansco Film—indoors or out, in any camera, 


Next month this page will announce 
the big, exciting 1952 “Scholastic- 
Ansco” Photography Contest. If you 
missed out this year, don’t let that 
stop you. There are big cash prizes 
+». and a chance to double these 
prizes ... if entries are made on 
Ansco Film. Remember, too, there 
are Photographic Scholarship 
Awards plus plenty of prizes in 
Ansco merchandise! 
Get Out And Get A Winner Now 
You don’t have to wait for those 
contest rules. There are dozens of 


prize winning pictures waiting to be 
snapped all around you. So keep 
your camera loaded with Ansco and 
scout around for good subjects... 
like the swell still life illustrated 
here. 


Ansco Film Delivers Prize Winning Pix 


We wish all of you could have seen 
the 1951 “Scholastic-Ansco” contest 
winners. Then you'd get an idea of 
what Ansco All-Weather Film can 
really do. Ansco is the one and only 
film fully guaranteed . . . either you 
get perfect results, or a new roll, 


Ansco All-Weather Film 


FREE. Rain or shine, indoors or out, 
Ansco Film gives you crisp, clear 
snapshots every tite, in any camera. 
Remember, All-Weather Film is 
made strictly for you. Saves you lots 
of headaches and pocket money be- 
cause it gives you results every time. 
After all, that’s what you’re paying 
your good money for, isn’t it? 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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A short story 


by Giddys Francis Lewis. —— 


T FIRST Donald lay still. Scarce- 

ly a muscle moved. The boulders 
and the low shrubs screened him 
from view. His hands gripped the 
short grass and his toes dug into the 
dry earth. Cautiously he raised him- 
self on his elbows and gazed at the 
scene below him. 

There, in his father’s unfenced hay 
flats, was the outlaw band of wild 
horses, They were grazing quietly 
on the rich grass. Some drank from 
the small hillside stream. Donald 
tried to count them, but they sud- 
denly began moving about and he 
could not get beyond twenty. He 
thought there might be two hun- 
dred. 

Donald knew a good deal about 
that band of horses, but he had 
never had the good luck to see them. 
They were known over many hun- 


This story first appeared in Story Parade 
Magazine. It is reprinted here by permis- 
sion of the auther and Clark Ltd., 
Toronto. Copyright 1945 by the publisher. 
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The Black Stallion 


and the Red Mare 


dreds of square miles. They had 
roamed at will over the grain fields 
and they had led away many a do- 
mestic horse to the wild life. Once 
in that band, a horse was lost to the 
farm. 

There in the flats was the great 
black stallion, the hero or the villain 
of a hundred tales. Over the far- 
flung prairie and grass lands there 
was scarcely a boy who had not 
dreamed of wild rides, with the great 
body of the stallion beneath him, 
bearing him clean through the air 
with the sharp speed of lightning. 

There was the stallion now, mov- 
ing among the horses with the sure- 
ness and ease of a master. As he 
moved about, teasingly kicking here 
and nipping there, a restlessness, as 
of a danger sensed, stirred through 


the band. The stallion cut to the out- 
side of the group. At a full gallop he 
snaked around the wide circle, 
roughly bunching the mares and 
colts into the smaller circle of an 
invisible corral. 

He was a magnificent creature, 
huge and proudly built. Donald saw 
the gloss of the black coat and the 
great curving muscles of the strong 
legs, the massive hoofs, the power- 
ful arch of the neck, the proud crest 
of, the head. Surely a nobler creature 
never roamed the plains! 

‘A red mare came out from the 
fold of the low hills opposite. She 
stood motionless a moment, her 
graceful head held high. Then she 
nickered. The black stallion drew up 
short in his herding, then bolted off 
(Continued on page 20) 





A hero’s welcome greeted 13-year-old Ronald 
Wheeler when he returned home after a trip to Lock- 
land, Ohio, and Schenectady, N. Y. He had visited 
General Electric’s big jet engine factory in Lockland, 
and its flight test center in Schenectady. 

The trip was planned by G-E engineers, who felt 
that Ronald’s interest in jet engines should be en- 
couraged. He had figured out a way to increase the 
engine’s power and had submitted his plan ta Air 
Force’ officers and Generai Electric. The idea was 
good—so good, in fact, that jet engineers were already 
working on it. 

So, although his idea wasn’t original, Ronald’s 
unusual talent for jet engineering was aided by a 
personal inspection of the whole jet engine i 3 

Reporters and photographers dogged his footsteps, 
and soon his story appeared in the newspapers—even 
in Life magazine. 

By the time he returned to his home town of Ilion, 
N. Y, where a public celebration awaited him, Ronald 
was getting more accustomed to the limelight. 


A practical joke played by a G-E jan on his fellow 
employees made life brighter for a polio patient at 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Rochester, N. V. 

It all started during the World Series last year. 
Watching a telecast of the game, employees of the 
General Blectric Supply Corp. were mystified by some 
strange goings-on. Joe DiMaggio headed for third base 
after hitting a line drive to the outfield. Base runners 
scored from first base. A southpaw pitcher threw 
righthanded. 

The group at the television set soon found out why. 
One of their number had, for a lark, reversed the coil 
which controls horizontal reception of the televised 
image. The result was a reverse picture. 
~ The idea proved to be more than a joke when it was 
applied to the television set in the polio victim's 
hospital room. The young man had to watch television 
by means of a mirror attached to the top of his iron 
lu which meant that he saw pictures in reverse, 
and written material couldn’t be read. Now, with the 
television set sending a reverse image to the mirror, he 
sees things normally on the screen. 


More than 20,000 outstanding young graduates of 
technical colleges and universities—engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists—have over the years continued their 
training in special General Electric courses. Most of 
them have continued their careers at G.E. Their corn- 
bined knowledge and experience are among the nation’s 
biggest assets today. 
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Black Stallion 


(Continued from page 18) 


in: the direction of the mare. She 
stood waiting until he had almost 
reached her; then they galloped back 
to the herd together. 

The shadows crept across the hay 
flats and the evening stillness settled 
down. Donald suddenly stirred from 
his watching. He must tell his father 
and help send news around the coun- 
tryside. He was still intensely excited 
as he crept back from the brow of 
the hill and hurried home. 

Donald knew that three hundred 
years ago the Spaniards had brought 
horses to Mexico. Descendants of 
these horses had wandered into the 
Great Plains. These horses he now 
was watching were of that Spanish 
strain. Thousands of them roamed 
the cattle lands north to the Amer- 
ican boundary. This band now 
grazed wild over these park lands 
here in Canada—450 miles north of 
the boundary. 


His father and the farmers for 
many miles around had determined 
to round up the horses and make an 
end of the roving band. As a farm- 
er’s son, Donald knew that this was 
necessary and right. But a certain 
respect for the band and the fierce 
loyalty that he felt toward all wild, 
free creatures made him wish in his 
heart that they might never be 
caught, never be broken and tamed. 
He, who was so full of sympathy for 
the horses, must be traitor to them! 

There had been conflicts in his 
heart before, but never had there 
been such a warring of two strong 
loyalties. He saw himself for the first 
time as a person of importance be- 
cause he, Donald Turner, had the 
power to affect the lives of others. 
This power, because it could help 
or harm others, he knew he must 
use wisely. 

When he stood before his father 
half an hour later, his voice and his 
eyes were tense with excitement. 
“That band of wild horses is in the 
hay hollow, west of the homestead 
quarter,” he said. 

His father was aware of the boy's 
deep excitement. At Donald's first 
words he stopped his milking, his 
hands resting on the rim of the pail 
as he looked up. 

“Good lad, Donald!” he said, 
quietly enough. “Get your supper 


and then we'll ride to Smith’s and 
Duncan’s to start word around. 
Tell: Mother to lunches for to- 
morrow: We'll start at sunup.” He 
turned to his milking again. 

The other men were in the yard 
shortly after daylight. 

Donald afterward wondered how 
long it would have taken ranch 
hands to round up the band of 
horses. These farmers knew horses, 
but not how to round up large num- 
bers of them as the men of the ranch 
country knew so well. The farmers 
learned a good deal in the next two 
weeks. 

Twenty men started out after the 
band as it thundered out of the, hay 
flats, through the hills and over the 
country. The dust rose in clouds as 


their pounding hoofs dug the dry: 


earth. The herd sped before the pur- 
suers with the effortless speed of the 
wind. The black stallion led or 
drove his band, and kept them well 
together. That first day only the 
young colts were taken. 

At sunset the riders unsaddled and 
staked their horses by a poplar 
thicket, ate their stale lunches, and 
lay down to sleep under the stars. 
Their horses cropped the short grass 
and drank from the stream. 

At dawn the herd was spied mov- 
ing westward. With the coming of 
night, they, too, had rested. For a 
mile or more they now sped along 
the rim of a knoll. The black stallion 
was a hundred feet ahead, running 
with a tireless, easy swing, his mane 
and tail streaming and his body 
stretched level as it cut through the 
morning mists. Close at his side, but 
half a length behind him, ran the 
red mare. The band streamed after. 


Arrer the first day’s chase and 
the night under the stars, Donald had 
ridden back home. He would have 
given everything that he owned to 


have gone on with the mén. But 
there were horses and cattle and 
chores to attend to at home, and 
there was school. 

The roundup continued. Each day 
saw the capture of more and more 
horses. As the men doubled back on 
their course, they began to see that 
the wild horses traveled in a great 
circle, coming back again and again 
over the same ground, stopping at 
the same watering holes and feeding 
in the same rich grass flats. 

Once this course became clear, 
fresh riders and mounts in relays 


were posted along the way, while 
others drove on di behind. The 
wild band had still to press 6n with 
little chance for rest and feeding. 
The strain of the pursuit took away 
their desire for food, but they had a 
burning thirst and the black stallion 
would never let them drink their fill 
before he drove them on. Fatigue 
grew on them. 

As the roundup continued, the 
whole countryside stirred with ex- 
citement. At every town people re- 
peated the latest news of the chase. 
On the farms the hay went unmown 
or unraked, and the plows rested 
still. At school the children played 
roundup at recess. Donald, at his 
desk, saw the printed pages of his 
books, but his mind was miles away, 
running with the now almost ex- 
hausted wild horses. 


N EAR the end of the second week 
of the chase, Donald’s father rode 
into the -yard. Donald dropped the 
wood he was carrying to the house 
and ran to meet his father. 

“Dad, they “haven't got the black 
stallion and the red mare, have 
they?” 

“No, Donald, lad.” he. said. 
“Though those two are the only 
horses still free. They're back in the 
flats. We'll-get them tomorrow.” 

Donald felt both relief and fear. 

In the yellow lamplight of the 
supper table his father told of the 
long days of riding, of the farms 
where he had eaten and rested, and 
of the adventures of each day. 

“That was a gallant band, lad!” 
he said. “Never shall we see their 
equal! Those two that are left are a 
pair of great horses. Most wild 
horses show a weakening in the 
strain and grow up with little wind 
or muscle. But these two are sound 
of wind and their muscles are like 
steel. Besides that, they have intel- 
ligence. They would have been 
taken long ago but for that.” 

No one spoke. Donald felt that 
his father was on his side, the side 
of the horses. After a long pause, 
Mr. Turner continued. 

“With his brains and his strength, 
that stallion could have got away in 
the very beginning. He could have 
got away a dozen times and would 
now be free south of the border. 
But there was his band. He stayed 
by them, and he tried to get them 
to safety. This week, when his band 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Black Stallion 


(Continued from page 20) 


had been rounded up, he stuck by 
that red mare. She is swift, but she 
can't match his speed. It’s curious 
the way they keep together! He 
stops and nickers. She nickers in re- 
ply and comes close to him, her 
nose touching his flank. They stand 
a moment. Then they are away 
again, she running beside him but 
not quite neck to neck.” 

That night Donald dreamed of 
horses nickering to him but, when 
he tried to find them, they were 
no longer there. Then he dreamed 
that he was riding the great, black 
stallion, riding over a far-flung range, 
riding along a hilltop road with the 
world spread below him on every 
side. He felt the powerful body of 
the horse beneath him. He felt the 
smooth curves of the mighty mus- 
cles. Horse and rider seemed as one. 


A COLD dawn shattered his glori- 
ous dream ride. With his father he 
joined the other horsemen. From 
the crest of the slope from which 
Donald had first seen them, the pair 
of horses was sighted. 

They had just finished drinking 
deep from the stream. Not for two 
weeks had the men seen the horses 
drink like that. Thirsty as they were, 
they had taken but one drink at 
each water hole. This last morning 
they were jaded* and spent; they 
had thrown caution to the winds. 

At the first suspicion of close dan- 
ger, they stood still, heads and tails 
erect. Then they dashed toward the 
protecting hills. There the way 
forked. 

It was then Donald-saw happen 
the strange thing his father had de- 
scribed. At the fork the stallion 
halted and nickered. The mare an- 
swered and came close. She touched 
his flank with her head. Then they 
bounded off and disappeared jn the 
path that led northwest to the rough- 
er country where the chase had not 
led before. 

Along the way the horses had 
been expected to take, grain-fed 
horses had been stationed. These 
had now to move over northwest. 
But the men were in no hurry to- 
day. They were sure of the take 
before nightfall. 


® Means word is defined on page 16. 





The sun was low in the west when 
two riders spurred their mounts for 
the close-in. The stallion and the 
mare’ were not a hundfed yards 
ahead. They were dead spent. Their 
glossy coats were flecked with dark 
foam. Fatigue showed in every line 
of their bodies. Their gallant spirits 
no longer could drive their spent 
bodies. The stallion called to the 
mare. He heard her answer behind 
him. He slowed down, turning wild- 
ly in every direction. She came up 
to him, her head dropped on his 
flank and rested there. In a last wild 
defiance, the stallion tossed his mag- 
nificent head and drew strength for 
a last mighty effort. Too late! 

The smooth coils of a rope tight- 
ened around his feet. He was down, 
down and helpless. He saw the mare 
fall as the rope slipped over her 
body and drew tight around her 
legs. It maddened him. He struggled 
wildly to be free. The taut rope held. 
The stallion was conquered. In that 
last struggle something went out 
of him. Never again would he roam 
the plains, proud and free, the mon- 
arch of his herd. 

Donald saw it all. He felt it all. 
His hands grtpped the pommel of 
the saddle and his knees pressed 
hard against his pony’s side. Tears 
blinded his eyes and from his throat 
came the sound of a single sob. 





Tax sun dipped below the rim of 
the plains.-The day was gone; the 
chase was ended. The men stood | 
about smoking and talking. Don- 
ald’s father knelt close to the mare, 
watching her intently. Donald 
watched him. His father remained 
quiet for a moment, one knee still | 
resting on the ground, in his hand | 
his unsmoked pipe. Donald waited 
for his father to speak. 
“Boys,” he said, without looking | 
, 
up, and with measured words, “do | 
you know, this mare is blind—stone | 
blind!” 

A week later, Donald and his 
father stood watching those two 
horses in the Turner corral. They | 
were not the same spirited crea- 
tures, but they were still magnificent 
horses. . 

“I figured,” his father said, turn- 
ing to the boy, “that they had won 
the right to stay together. I've 
brought them home for you, Don- 
ald. They are yours, lad. I know you 
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The Peacock’s Trick 


(The Yucatan is a low, flat peninsula 
in southeastern Mexico In ancient 
times it was the home of the Maya In- 
dians, one of the first tribes to settle in 
Mexico. They enjoyed telling legends 
about their gods and the outdoors. 
Present-day Mayas still tell many of 
these legends, such as the one below.) 


NE day Kuekulcan, god of the 

Mayas, decided to choose a king 

of birds. He wished to end the many 

quarrels the birds had about which 
of them should be king. 

So Kuekulcan asked all birds to 
appear before him. Then he had 
each one tell him why it believed 
it deserved to be king. 

“I should be king,” said the night- 
ingale. “Do I not have the most 
beautiful voice of all? And should 
not the bird who sings the best be 
king?” Then it chirped a song to 
show the beauty of its voice. 

“Surely you will choose me as 
king,” said the owl. “Am I not the 
wisest of all? Only the wise can rule 
well, and therefore I should be 
king.” Then, having said enough, the 
owl remained silent to show its great 
wisdom. 

“The strongest bird should be 
chosen,” the mountain turkey said. 
“Only a strong bird can keep order 
among many birds.” To show its 
strength, the turkey flapped its 
mighty wings against a tree and 
snapped off a large branch. 

“Surely I should be king,” said 
the buzzard. “I fly highest of all 
birds and can watch them day and 
night.” Up zoomed the buzzard, so 
high that it appeared to be only a 
tiny black speck in the sky. 

And so it was that every bird 
spoke to Kuekulcan except the pea- 
cock. In those days the peacock was 
not as brilliantly colored as it is 
today. Its feathers were short and 
unattractive. But its body was grace- 
ful and it was proud of its beautiful 
voice. 

“Oh, if only I had feathers as ele- 
gant as my body and voice,” thought 
the peacock. “Then I too would 
speak to Kuekulean—and he would 
choose me over all others.” 

Suddenly the peacock, a sly and 
selfish bird, remembered the puhuy 


bird. It has soft, thick, bright fea- 
thers. The decided to trick 
the puhuy into giving up its feathers. 

“Kuekulcan will choose the most 
beautiful and well-formed bird as 
king,” the peacock said to the puhuy. 
“Of course you will not be chosen 
for your body is clumsy. But you 
have fine feathers. If you lend me 
your feathers I am sure to be chosen 
king. Then I will return your feath- 
ers and share with you all the honor 
and glory I receive as king. What 
do you say” 

The puhuy, honest and trusting, 
gaye its feathers to the peacock. 
Without a word of thanks, the pea- 
cock flew to Kuekulcan. And the 
peacock was so majestic and beau- 
tiful in the puhuy’s feathers that 
Kuekulcan made it king. 

But the selfish peacock never re- 
turned the puhuy’s feathers. Other 
birds found the puhuy shivering in 
the bushes one night. They all felt 
sorry for it, and each bird gave the 
puhuy one feather so that it would 
have something to wear. 

Soon after, Kuekulcan learned of 
the peacock’s selfish trick and ended 
its rule as king. To punish the pea- 
cock, Kuekulcan took away its beau- 
tiful voice—and gave it a voice like 
a frog's. 

.And that is why the peacock sel- 
dom makes a sound today—for when 
it does all other birds laugh at its 
ugly voice. 

This story from Mexico is the first of 
a series of folklore stories from our Amer- 
ican neighbors which will appear in Junior 
Scholastic this year. 
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DULL we DOLL 





Thomas Turley of Nanticoke (Pa.) 
Junior High School asks: 


When a boy calls a girl om the tele- 
phone to ask her for a date, what 
should he say? What does she say? 


The first thing the boy should do is 
identify himself—“Hello, Betty. This is 
Ted Baxter.” 

The next step is to offer the invita- 
tion. The boy should say, “Would you 
like to go to the carnival with me next 
Friday night?” The invitation should 
always state what the boy's plans are. 
If the girl accepts, the boy should tell 
her at what time he will call for her. 

A girl should give the boy an imme- 
diate answer, if she can. “That would 
be lots of fun; I'd like to go with you 
very much” or “I'm very sorry, but I 
can’t; I've already made other plans.” 
If a girl must ask her family for permis- 
sion she may either ask the boy to hold 
the phone a moment or ask if she may 
call him back after she has talked with 
her parents. 

















L. R. of Patagonia, Arizona, sends us 
this question: 











When a boy and girl happen to meet 
in school or on the street, who should wae tor SHREDDED WHEAT, old pal, Plenty sparkle, 
say “hello” first? turn you into a new gal! She's got now, 


It is usually up to the girl to speak Pretty, witty 
first. But friendliness is never out of 
place and no one who smiles or says 
“hello” is impolite. A boy may say “Hi!” 
and start a conversation with a girl 
from his class or school, if he would 
like to. Friendly people never hesitate 
to say “hello.” If everyone waited. for 
someone else to speak first, nobody 
would be speaking! 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEX 
Have you any situations or prob- 
lems to suggest for this column? Send 
them to Right This Way, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York ° S 








10, N. Y. 

Be sure your name, address, grade in 
school and name of school are included 
in your letter. If you do not want us NOTE TO TEACHERS: Voalvable wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole 


In Americe’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National 
to publish vour name, please say so. Compeny, Niegore Falls, New York, Dept. 5-951. 
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Baseball Bonus Babies 


ANTA CLAUS came around early to 

lots of young baseball stars this 
year. 

Ask Billy Joe Davidson, an 18-year- 
old pitcher from Marion, N. C. The 
Cleveland Indians forked over $120,- 
000—the biggest bonus in history—to 
get his John Hancock on a contract. 

Or take Ted Kazanski, 17-year-old 
shortstop from St. Ladislaus Catholic 
H. S. in Detroit, Mich. The Philadel- 
phia Phillies signed him up for an 
$80,000 bonus. 

Then there's 18-year-old Johnny 
Blanchard, of Central H..S. in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The N. Y. Yankees gifted 
him with $50,000, Another $50,000 of 
Yankee money was forked over to Ed 
Cereghino, 17-year-old pitcher from 
Daly City (Calif.) H. S. 

The list of bonus “babies” goes on 
and on. Practically every big-league 
club signed up a number of schoolboy 
sensations last summer. And the dough 
they dished out reads like the national 
budget. 

The big leagues are starving for tal- 


ent and will pay all sorts of money for 
promising youngsters. The fact that 
four out of five bonus babies fail to 


make the grade doesn’t discourage the* 


club owners. They keep hoping to turn 
up another Bob Feller or Robin Rob- 
erts or Charlie Keller—three of the 
handful of bonus kids who made good. 

What they have been turning up, 
however, are expensive duds. The three 
top bonus players of recent years, for 
example, have been complete busts. I 
refer to Paul Pettit (Pirates), Frank . 
House (Tigers), and Johnny Antonelli 
(Braves). Each of these players got 
between $75,000 and $100,000, and 
each is now toiling without much suc- 
cess in the minor leagues. 

Will the current crop of bonus kids 
come through in grander style? Who 
knows! Anyway, they certainly have 
some astonishing feats to their credit. 

Look at Billy Joe Davidson. This 6- 
foot 3-inch, 210-pound giant is already 
a legend in the Tar Heel State. At Oak 
Ridge (N. C.) Military Institute, he 
won 17 straight games, averaging bet- 
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Baseball's record bonus “baby”: Billy 
Joe Davidson, 18-year-old Marion, N. C., 
pitcher, who was paid $120,000 for 
signing with the Cleveland indians. 


ter than 18 strikeouts per game. And in 
heavy semi-pro ball, he won 13 and 
lost 2, averaging 17.5«strikeouts per 


game. 

They still talk about the time he 
whiffed 28 men in a 14-inning game, 
and how he once fanned 23 out of the 
27 men who faced him in a game 
against a team composed of former 
minor-league stars. 

Another kid pitcher with a sensation- 
al record is Ed Cereghino, the Yankees’ 
6-foot 2-inch, 206-pound “find.” Ed al- 
ready has 7 no-hit games and 120 vic- 
tories to his credit, including a game 
in which he fanned 22 out of 27 batters. 

The pride and joy of the Phillies, Ted 
Kazanski, is considered to be the niftiest 
prospect to come out of Detroit in the 
past 10 years. A wonder in the field, 
Ted was slugging .475 with a Class A 
amateur team when the Phillies grabbed 
him. 

Judging by their records, these kids 
can’t miss. But actually these records 
don’t mean a thing. There’s a world of 
difference between semi-pro ball and 
the big leagues. Up in the big time, the 
pitchers throw a little faster, put more 
“stuff” on the ball, and have better con- 
trol. Very few pitchers can blaze a ball 
by the batter, as they can in the lower 
leagues. They have to throw to weak- 
nesses. 

That's what makes big-league pitch- 
ing such a science and that’s why it is 
so tough to hit .300 in the big time. It's 
also the reason only one out of every 
10,000 players ever reaches the major 
leagues. 

Look at the greatest players of our 
day—Musial, the DiMaggios, Williams, 
Kiner, Robinson, Hodges, Kell, Furillo, 
gant Not a bonus player in the 
ot. 

~—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





NEW MOVIES 


Vi Tops, don't miss. i i"Werthwile. 
iFair. Save your money. 


“vvYBRIGHT VICTORY. Uni- 
versal-International. This is the story 
of a young man who lost his eyesight 
in World War II. Much of the movie 
was filmed at an Army hospital where 
blind veterans are taught new skills 
that will enable them to live as normal 
lives as possible. 

Arthur Kennedy is excellent as the 
veteran who progresses from despair to 
a determination to become a lawyer 
in spite of his handicap. 


wv//THE EMPEROR'S NIGHT- | 


INGALE. A Jiri Trnka Production. 
This is a delightful movie enacted with 


puppets. The story is based on a Hans | 
Christian Andersen fairy tale about a | 


Chinese emperor who chooses a me- 
chanical nightingale over a real night- 


ingale. The movie was made in | 


Czechoslovakia. 
You may think you've outgrown 


fairy tales, but we guarantee you'll | 
like this movie. In every city where it | 
has been shown so far, adults have | 


liked it as well as young people. 


In New York City where The Em- | 
peror’s Nightingale opened last spring | 


both senior and junior high schoo] stu- 
dents were allowed to go to the film 
during school hours—because the New 


York City Board of Education thought 


it was such a wonderful movie. 


“JIM THORPE, ALL-AMERI- | 
CAN. Warner Brothers. Sports fans | 


will like this film based roughly on the 
career of Jim Thorpe. An Indian boy, 
born on an Oklahoma reservation, Jim 
became one of the world’s greatest 
athletes. Burt Lancaster plays the role 
of Jim. 

The first half of the film is about 
Jim's years at the Carlisle Indian School 


where, under the famous coach, “Pop” | 
Warner (Charles Bickford), Jim chalks | 


up records in both track and football. 
The second half of the film records 
Jim’s downfall after college when he 
turns professional. 

None of the Indians portrayed in the 
film are convincing. But™the colleg 
sports sequences climaxed by Jim's 
amazing performance in the 1912 
Olympic Games are exciting. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ##@ 4 Whistle at Eaton Falls. 
“ver Bright Victory. ~The River. 
“WvvrThe Frogmen. “Take Care 
of My Little Girl. “Saturday's Hero. 
“vvSealed Cargo. “Jim Thorpe. 
All-American. “When Worlds Col- 
lide. “Hard, Fast, and Beautiful. 

Comedy: “Dear Brat. “Half Ange! 
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See them eat your Spalding, 
Reach, Wright & Ditson dealers, 


Write today for your copy of the NEW 
Spalding Sports Show Book. Dept. JS, 
Spalding, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 


SPALDING & 
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Citizenship Quiz @&® 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly 
score and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


UNDERSTANDING ITALY 


Fill in the blanks either with the 
correct letter from the map or with 
words chosen from those listed below. 
Score 4 points for each. Total 40. 





G 








eo SS 





mountains in 
are named the 


1. The snow-covered 
the north of Italy 

2. Water that pours down them is 
harnessed to produce 

3. This product is used in Italy's 
main manufacturing area, marked by 
the letter on the map 

4. The same 
richest farm land; 


holds Italy's 
area is called 


area 
the 
5. The mountains which run down 
the center of Italy are called the 
6. On the 
coastal plains 


mountainsides and the 
the main industry is 


7. The letter _ marks the capital 


of Italy 


8. Lf you traveled from Switzerland 
to Italy's capital, you would have been 
moving ward. 

9. During World War Il the Ger- 
man army went through Italy on its 
way to the continent marked by the 
letter 





10. Two islands on this map belong 
to Italy. The third one;“which belongs 
to France, is marked by the letter ___ 


east, A farming, Sicily, coal min- 
ing, , Urals, south, Po Valley, 
Apennines, atomic energy, north 


My score___. 


2. “WILD RICE” INDIANS 


Circle the word inside each set of | 
parentheses which correctly completes | 
the sentence. Score 4 points for each 1 
you get right. Tota) 24 | 


The “Wild Rice” Indians are really | 
(Seminoles, Navajos, Chippewas). 
Many of them live in (Minnesota, Con- 
nectieut, Missouri). The best crop they 
harvest is wild rice, which grows in 
(deserts, gardens, water). After gath- 
ering the rice, the Indians (freeze, heat, 
dampen) it and then (dance, sleep, 
roll) on it. The part of the crop which 
they do not sell they (bury, discard, 
eat). 

My score 


3. RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Check the correct ending to each of | 
the following statements. Score 4 points 
for each, Total 16, | 


1. Our Constitution was written in | 
a. 1812. b. 1787. c. 1776. 
2. The meeting of the men who wrote 
it took place in 
a Wenn, D.C. b. New York City. 
Philadelphia. 
They had been called together to 
Pee be and improve the 
a. Declaration of Independence. 
b. Articles of Confederation. 
c. national anthem. 
4. Instead, they drew up a new plan 
of government; its purpose was to 
a. give more power to the states. 
b. give all the power to the central 
government. 
c. unite the states into one 


nation, 


My score, 


4. HANDLING HEADLINES 


Write in the correct place name to 
complete each of the following yews 
headlines. Score 4 points each. 
Total 20. 


. Peace Talks Taking Place at Kae- 
snail Pinatas setids 
2. India and Pakistan “Quarrel over 


for 


3. Nations Meet at’ San Francisco to 
Sign Peace Treaty with ___ 

4. Capital City Sinking in - OR aes 

5. Harriman Tries to Settle Oil Quar- 
rel Between Iran and 





My score____ Total score___._ 


lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send pic- 
tures be sure to write your name, name of your 
school, and subject of your pictures on o sep- 
crate piece of paper, and enclose. If you want 
pictures returned, send a 3-cent stamp along. 


SLEEPY PUPS. By Andy Francis, 
Tennessee Jr. H. $., Bristol, Tenn. 


TIP-IN “SHOT. Taken by Clark Bavin 
of South Bend (indiana) H. S. 


DAY 1S DONE. Taken by Peter E. 
Frank, Woodmere (N. Y.) Jr. H. § 





U.S. Summer Issues 


Four new 3-cent commemoratives, 
shown below, were issued by the U. S. 
Post Office Department during the 
summer. This brings the 1951 total to 
five. 


September 4 at New York, N. Y.: | 
American Chemical Society stamp. It | 


commemorates the 75th year since the 
founding of this society, the world’s 
largest professional scientific group. 
August | at Minturn, Colorado: Col- 
orado Statehood stamp. It commemo- 


rates the 75th year since Colorado was 


admitted as a state in the Union. 

July 24 at Detroit, Michigan: Set- 
tling of Michigan stamp. It pays tribute 
to the 250th year since the first settle- 
ment in Michigan. 


July 14 at Genoa, Nevada: Settling | 
of Nevada stamp. It commemorates 


the 100th year since the first settlement 


. in Nevada. 


STAMP FANS: Remember, this col- 
umn in Junior Scholastic will bring you 


the latest U. S., U: N., and foreign | 


stamp news. 





hy i, 
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The four U.S. stamps. 











Teen-agers welcome 


new protein cereal 
that helps you have 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA 
—more body-building 
protein 
than any other well-known 
cereal of any kind! 








You teen-agers of today 
are a hearty crew. 


You're healthier, better 

developed and finer-looking 

than any teen-agers before 

you. That’s because, the govern- 

ment says, you get more protein 

than they did. Yet government au- 

thorities also say you still don’t get 

enough protein at breakfast. Know- 

ing this, Kellogg’s developed a new 
protein cereal, Corn-Soya. 

Not just to give you vitamins, 
minerals and energy values, but be- 
cause it’s the breakfast food that’s 
rich in protein —what it takes to help 
you build a fine body. And it’s won- 
derfully delicious, too. Kellogg's 
Corn-Soya. 





BORY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT im 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
vided by Pm | portion (1 ) of 
ounce 
Kellogg's when served with 
4 ounces (4 cup) of milk.* 


Average Girl (13 to 15 years) 11.66 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.00 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.33 
Average Boy (16 to 20 years) 9.35 


MOTE National Research Conmal 


Silverware with your own initial! 


Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 
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Can’t Be Pretty 


Lady: “1 want to return this hat.” 

Saleslady: “What's wrong with it, 
Madam?” 

Lady: “My husband likes it.” 


Phyllis Reentkofl, (Crown Heights Yeshiva, Brookiyn, N. ¥ 


Occupational Sentence 


Judge: “What is your name, occupa- 
tion, and what are you charged with?” 

Prisoner; “My name is Sparks, I'm 
an electrician, and I'm charged with 
battery.” 

Judge: “Put him in a dry cell.” 


Ann Roberson, Englewood School, Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW! css: TO-PLAY 


STRING INSTRUMENTS 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR STUDENTS. Beautiful 


tone, superior quality, correct de- 
sign for easy playing! Fully guar- 
anteed and registered by the Pan- 
American factory. See them at 
your dealers,or write for free picture 
of the string instru- 

ment you want. Ad- 


PAN-AMERICAN 


NT< 





EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 


SELLING SUNSHUME CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Friends and Neighbors buy America's 
RATIVE 


on 7 Bi 
Leading 2) Folder Asst. with man eC 
LINED ENV ar ERENT! 


ES f New? 
100% Profit, NOVELTY KRCM Mores NATURE 
cRINTS CHRISTMAS HOLLY, Religious. G ft 
tationery. Super Value Imprints a 2 ier 
$1 'B. Big $1,000 Bales Contest. Special Mone 
ing Plan for Clubs. SAMPL ON APP OVAL. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. SM-9 


115 Fulten Street New York 38, N. Y. 


SELL WON ul Al ISTMA 
CARDS WOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 
Here's the big money maker Mar- 
velous Chrisemas cards exclusive with our 
ts. a5 sell for 1.00. Also 50 for 1 a5 
lene handsomely — iyo other 
boxes with profits to 100% Bonus. Free 


‘IN ON 
YOuR samples Kit on approval 
. SPARE ssoat oneeTine caro co. 
*s eS of Dept. 55-9, Ferndale, Michigan 











BOVE -/7 5 FREE/ 


Gee the ah Bae oS the 
thousands of lenses in wriggling 
Sineger evn and counties other marvels 
today fur codting Bee tack chick 
introduces you to this amasing new world 
of screntific adventure. 
THe rORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Hagerstown, Md. 





500 Pro pect Ave., 











Some Fyx/ 
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Impatient Patient 


The dentist examined the patient's 
teeth and said finally, “Well, I guess 
we'll have to do a little drilling.” 

“Oh, no you don't,” shouted the 
patient, jumping out of the chair. “I'm 
paying you to fix my teeth and if it 
can't be done without having a re- 


hearsal first, it won't be done at all.” 
Carel Cosgrove, Tilton School, Chieage, TL 


Green in the Saddle 


Tom: “Which do you prefer, an Eng- 
lish saddle vor a western?” 

Jerry: “I don’t know. What's the dif- 
ference?” 
Tom: 

horn.” 
Jerry: “Oh, 1 won't need a horn. I 
won't be riding where there’s much 


traffic.” ' 


l.. J. Begeriind, Grand Ledge ( Mich.) 


“The western saddle has a 


Junior High 


Modern Invention 


Traffic Policeman (to stalled woman 
driver): “Use your noodle, lady, use 
your noodle!” 

Flustered Lady: “My goodness! 
Where is it? I've pushed and pulled 
every gadget on this car.” 

Norman Tebor, Junior High School, Kingston, Pa 


Out of Focus 


John: “There goes a man who seems 
to take the worst possible view of 
everything.” 

Willie: “Oh, 

John: “No, 
fiend.” 


a pessimist?” 
he’s a candid-camera 


Lee Davis, Sehoot 133, Baltimore, Mad 


Too Much Noise 


Landlord (to prospective tenant): 
“We are very quiet and orderly here. 
Do you have any children?” 

“No.” 

“A piano, radio, or a victrola?” 

“No.” 

“A dog, horse, cat or a parrot?” 

“No, but my fountain pen scratches 


a bit sometimes.” 


Jesse Claude Hughes, Washington Behool, Sherman, Tex 


Send in Your Jokes 
“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite . 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. When you 
send in jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y. . 


Plumpish Pun 


Penny: “You should be ashamed of 
yourself, laughing at that fat man.” 
Danny: “I'm just having fun at his 


expanse.” 
Herminio Facto, Dona Ane 


Fish Story 


Jim: “Mother, the man from the fish 
store is here.” 

Jane: “Mother isn’t here right now 
so we will have to pay him tomorrow.” 

Jim: “But the package is marked 
C.O.D.” 

Jane: “Then tell him to take it right 
back. We ordered shad.” 


Gerald Spinner, P. 8. 26, Brons, N. ¥ 


(N. Mex.) Sehool 


One Method 
Bob: “Can you type?” 
Lucy: “Yes, if I use the Columbus 
system.” 
Bob: “What in the world is that?” 
Lucy: “Oh, I discover a key and then 


~~” 
land on it. 
Johnnie Mae Maybue, Madison (Fia.) Co. Training School 


This Way Out 


Burglar: “The police are coming. 
Quick. Jump out the window.” 
Accomplice: “But this is the thir- 
teenth floor.” 
Burglar: “This is no time to be su 
nage rave Hyde Park School, 


Bill: “A tomato, some lettuce, and a 
pail of water had a race. Who won and 
how did they place?” 

Herb: “The lettnee came out a head, 
the water just kept on running, and 


the tomato tried to ketchup!” 
Patty Denton, Cheremoya Ave. School, Hollywood, Calif 


il 


Les Angeles, Calif 


























— 
This Week 


“I'd appreciate it, dear, if you'd call me back when I’m not quite so busy.” 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


With each Quiz-Word 
Puzzle, you will find 
the picture of an offi- 
cial state flower. 

The yellow flower at 
left is the official flower 
of two states whese 
names appear in this 
puzzle. The mystery 
flower's name is also 
in the puzzie. 

There ore 34 words in this puzzle. Give your- 
self 3 points for each you get right. Top score 


is 102. 
Xa tos 


. Soldiers use this weapon. 
. If an artist paints your picture, he 
asks you to . - for him. 
. Mystery flower is official for this state. 
. Also, too. 
. A wild disturbance, a tumult. 
. To look at. 
2. Fuss, as in 
Nothing,” 
speare. 
3. “It’s as plain as the 
your face” (plural). 
.-— — — — Islands in Pacific Ocean 
were Japan's, are now occupied by 
U.S. 
. A very small amount, a jot; algo, the 
name of the Greek letter 2. 
. Wades across shallow part of a river. 
. “All About — — -,” Award-winning 
movie. 
. I have (contraction). 
3. Breakfast or lunch or dinner. 
. Nickname for Father. 
. Declares positively, asserts. 
. Type, kind; also, to arrange in groups. 
. Streets (abbreviation). 


DOWN 


. Mystery flower pictured above. 

. Our cauntry (abbreviation ). 

. Mystery flower is official for this state. 
. One section of glass in a window. 

. Military assistant to superior officer. 
. Sounds made by cows. 


“Much - 
play by William 


About 
Shake- 


on 


. Preposition showing where. 
good — — gold 
. People who aren't on 
. Untiring, unwearying. 
. To find one’s way by touching. 
. Shaped like an egg. 
. Very big, huge. 
. Edward's nickname. 
3. Nickname for Mother. 
. Past tense of “get.” 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


the inside, 


Blind Spot 
Ned: “What becomes of a ball player 
when his eyesight begins to fail?” 


Father: “He becomes an umpire.” 
Allen H. Phillips, Lincoln Jr. High. Framingham, Mass. 
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Something's Missing 


Jack: “Bob, have you found your 
quarter yet?” 

Bob: “Yes, Jim found it for me.” 

Jack: “Then what are you looking 
for?” 

Bob: “Jim.” 


Alice Metzger. Hosford School, Portiand, Ore 


The Best Judge 


Diner: “Waiter, this 
good.” 
Waiter: “Who told you?” 
Diner: “A little swallow.” 


Charlies Biupelman, MacFariand Junior High 
Washington, D. © 


soup is no 





OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 


Top grain football leether, double lined, 
Official size, shape and weight. 





' 
| SAFETY HELMETS © One-piece molded 
| construction, six-piece web shock absorber. 





You can't go wrong with MacGregor Gold- 
smith football equipment. It's tops for safety 
- ++ perfection in play. See your dealer now. 


mm" MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


CINCINNATI «© NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 


vere VOU Are. DOVS... 


OaSmtth 


SAFETY SHOULDER PADS © Corrugated 
fibre protection over chest, shoulders ond beck. 
Pad ond shovider cops lined with 100% Kapok. 


S 





ow Freshmen can look like Seniors 


(and Seniors can look like a million!) 


America’s Favorite sports shirt—the 
famous Arrow Gabanaro! Of rich, 
rugged rayon gabardine... WASHABLE 
. in 12 colors. Comes in exact neck 
sizes and sleeve lengths, features the 
new ARAFOLD Collar! , 


A WORD about the ARAFOLD Collar: this is the first 
sports shirt collar that looks perfect with a tie . . . gives 
you solid comfort all the time. No more bulging, wrin- 


kling, or “bunching up”! 


if you want to be hep—if you want to dress like The 
Men Who Know—follow the Seniors te ARROW! Insist 
on Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, underwear. Yes, even 


Arrow handkerchiefs! 


Arrow Par—white broadcloth with soft 
widespread collar. Regular or French 
cuffs. Par (like ALL Arrow shirts) is 
“Sanforized”-labeled, can’t shrink out 
of fit. 


Scads of Plaids—of which this hand- 
some number is merely a sample. 
Colorfast, WASHABLE, with the new 
ARAFOLD Collar construction which 
features a built-in space .. . looks really 
neat with a tie! 


Arrow Gordon Dover—top choice of 
college men, the white button-down ox- 
ford is (like ALL Arrow shirts) tailored 
of combed cotton for long wear, has 
anchored-to-stay buttons. 


Arrow Underwear—is tops with the 
lads who love their comfort! The cot- 
ton “T” shirt is “campus uniform” 
everywhere. Arrow shorts—no center 
seam to chafe. Here’s the “Sprinter,” 
all-elastic waistband with Grippers. 


ARROW SHIRTS 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


ltaly Strides Ahead 
(pp. 10, 11, 12) 

How We Live in Italy (pp. 8, 9) 

Spotlight on America— 
The “Wild Rice” Indians 
(pp. 14, 15) 

The Black Stallion and the Red 
Mare—A Story (pp. 18, 20, 
22, 23) 


Folklore of the Americas— 
The Peacock’s Trick (p. 24) 


Your Rugged Constitution: 
Teamwork by the States 
(p. 13) 

Aims 


1. To see what natural advantages 
and what shortages of resources exjst 
in Italy. 

2. To learn something of present-day 
conditions there. 

3. To discover the relationship be- 
tween emigration and lack of work. 

4. To note the effects of war upon 
the economy of a people. 

5. To learn about the workings of 
the Marshall Plan in Italy. 

6. To appreciate Italy's contributions 
to world culture. 

7. To enjoy an acquaintance with a 
boy of Florence. 

8. To enjoy a similar introduction to 
two American Indian young people. 

9. To develop the language arts 
through discussions of short stories. 

10. To use a Mexican folk tale for 
intercultural understanding. 

11. To learn how our Constitution 
was shaped by the founders of the U. S. 


Procedure for the study 
of the theme article 

I. Before asking the class to read the 
article, invite each pupil to select a 
point of view from which he will look 
at Italy. Let him then read about the 
country as if he were chiefly interested 
in one of the following matters: farm- 
ing; running a restaurant or a food 
store; managing a travel bureau; gath- 
ering statistics; foreign cars and the 
automotive industry; electrical engi- 
neering; mining; oil wells; why people 
leave their home lands; ways of earning 
a living; World War II in Italy; the 
Marshall Plan; Italy's contributions to 
world culture; the importance of Italy's 
position on the map. 

Il. After reporting on Italy from the 
aforementioned points of view, the class 
will be ready for this quiz: 


1. Where can people make a better 
living, in the north or in the south of 
Italy? (In the north) 

2. Give another name for “Angel's 
Hair” and “Wolf's Eyes.” (Pasta) 

8. By what means have the Italian 


people made the mountainsides suit- - 


able for farming? (By building terraces) 

4. How does Italy compare with 
Florida in size and population? (Italy 
is twice as big as Florida and has 18 
times as many people.) 

5. What raw materials needed for 
large scale manufacturing does Italy 
lack? (Coal, iron, and oil) 

6. Why have so many Italian people 
left their homeland? (To find work and 
to get land) 

7. The U. §. plan to help European 
countries get back on their feet after 
World War II by sending them money, 
machines, and raw. materials bears what 
name? (The Marshall Plan) 

8. Name three things you would like 
to see in Italy. 


How We Live in Italy 


Individual and class assignments on 
this article are here suggested, to pre- 


cede or follow up silent reading of the 
article. 

1. Giovanni ns his story of life 
in Italy with a little joke based on 
language differences. Be prepared to 
tell this joke, Emily, and to supplement 
it with remarks about English words 
that could easily be confusing to a 
stranger. For example: buggy, infested 
with bugs; and buggy, a carriage. 

2. David, will you write on the black- 
board some words and figures to give 
us a picture of Giovannis home and 
family and its sources of income? 

8. Tom, give us the figures on Gio- 
vanni'’s earning power. ‘for example: 

Giovanni's income: 600 lire a week 
plus smal] percentage of tips received. 
(About 620 lire to a U. S. dollar.) 

Cost of Giovanni's shoes: 4,500 to 
5,000-lires. ; 

4. Giovanni's sister is almost 12. Tell 
us about her program of studies and 
home duties, Anne. 

5. Elsa, be prepared to describe the 
religious festivals and other holiday 
times in Florence. 

6. Giovanni has a scrapbook into 
which he pastes pictures that tell the 
history of the United States. How many 
of the famous persons and places of 
his country can you find pictured in 
reference books in the library, class? 

7. Do you know of anyone who 
could help us to write a letter to Gio- 
vanni? 


The “Wild Rice” Indians 


Six Pupils Guide a Lesson 

Purm-Teacner 1: Six of us have 
planned a study of Tony Simon’s article 
about the Chippewa Indians. We will 
ask your cooperation in bringing out 
the important information contained in 
it. George, will you be ready to play - 
the part of Benjamin Littlecreek? I 
will be a special writer for Junior 
Scholastic interviewing you, and you 
will read what Littlecreek says. First, 
I'd like to point out the locale of our 
story. 

Pupi.-Teacner 2 (after interview): 
At this point I will pick up the role of 
the special writer for Junior Scholastic. 
(Pupil-Teacher tells of next lap in 
journey.) Beth, will 
these words on the : 
Lake, Minnesota; Leech Lake - 
tion—78,000 acres; tar paper shacks; 


; grammar and 
bus; softball; small garden; part-time 
carpenter, hunter and fisherman; kero- 
sene lamps; wild rice. Pupil-Teacher 


a Chippewa family” and ending with 
“~and its kernels are slender and al- 
most black.” 

Pupi.-Teacuer 3: I will now act as 
the special writer and the final part of 
the material will be presented by Pupil- 
Teachers 4, 5, and 6 in the roles of 
Mrs. Pequette, 13-year-old Frances, 
and 10-year-old Peter. 


The Black Stallion 


Five or six pupils with their J 
Scholastics in hand 
table for an informal talk about their 
reactions to this story. If the class is 
large one, it will be well to 
work to the pupils who are 


aim of the activity is to encourage nat- 
ural conversation, not to hold the at- - 


ments on one of the fo 

ments which he reads aloud. 
conversation lags he directs another 
statement at the group. 


Conversation Leads 

1. The story we have all read in 
this week's Junior Scholastic is full of 
suspense, What did you think that first 
paragraph was leading up to, Sam? 

2. Speaking of Donald, the author 
says, “There had been conflicts in his 
heart before, but never had there been 
such a warring of two strong loyalties.” 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: September 26 

Theme Article: Island Nation (Jap- 
an), a film-text article 

Current Affairs: Japanese Peace 
Trea 

Your Rugged Constitution: Our Gov- 
ernment Gets to Work 

Folklore of the Americas: Glooskap 
(Canada) 

Spotli on the Americas: Daniel 
Webster Rides Again 








Short Story 





Can you imagine how that boy must 
have felt about the wild horses? I guess 
we all have to make decisions that are 
hard sometimes. 

3. The writer has used vivid words 
to describe the black stallion and the 
red mare. Blanche, will you start us 
off gleaning descriptive lines from the 
text by reading aloud passages you 
liked best? 

4. Did you notice how the author 
removed her word camera from the 
roundup at an exciting point and turned 
it on the home? Read that paragraph. 

5. Picture an actor in the movies 
playing the part of Donald's father and 
making that speech in praise of great 
horses which we find near the end of 
the story. I'd like to read it aloud. 


The Peacock’s Trick 


The following procedure is suggest- 
ed as a way of deriving intercultural 
understanding from the reading of a 
Maya folk story. 

1. Read “The Peacock’s Trick.” 

2. Tell about stories heard in early 
childhood that are called to mind by 
the Maya legend. “Who Killed Cock 
Robin?,” “The Three Little Pigs,” 
Aesop’s fables, and Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows” are all 
peopled with talking birds and animals. 

3. Name the animals and birds that 
play a part in the tales recalled, and 
observe the likenesses as well as the 
differences that mark the. stories of 
various cultures. 

4, Write a short essay on storytell- 
ing, first picturing your early mefhories 
of story time at home or in school and 
then writing imaginatively about a 
Maya child of today listening to the 
legend of the tricky peacock, 


Your Rugged Constitution: 
Teamwork by the States 
Junior Scholastic here begins a se- 


ries of articles dealing with the Consti-. 


tution of the United States. It is sug- 
gested that a file of the articles be kept. 
These lesson plans will treat the subject 
more fully in a later issue. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 

1. Name the valley which is the rich 
heart of Italy. (Po Valley) 

2. What is the name of the U. S. 
plan to help nations of Western Europe 
recover from war damage? (Marshall 
Plan or ERP or ECA) 

3. For what man, born in Florence, 
was America named? (Amerigo Ves- 


* pucci) 


4. What is the main crop harvested 
by the Chippewas of Minnesota? (Wild 
rice) 


5. What document had our founding 
fathers originally gathered to rewrite 
during the summer of 1787? (Articles 
of Confederation) 

6. Which delegate made a plea for 
compromises, which persuaded the 
other delegates to give in a little in 
writing the Constitution? (Benjamin 
Franklin) 


7. Name the U. S. general who is 
commander-in-chief of the U. N. forces 
in Korea. (Matthew B. Ridgway) 

8. In what month and year did the 
Korean war start? (June 1950) 

9. Helium is helping to preserve 
what two precious U. S. documents? 
(The Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence ) 

10. A quarrel over oi] has made a 
world trouble spot out of what small 
country? (Iran) 

a te Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 31 i 
ana wet yg 8 a Oe ve: 
23-meal, “Da : 


“Dad; -sort; 
DOWN: i-goldenrod: 9 £U. Ss. Ai 3 


raska; 4-pane; de; 7-moos; 8-at 
14-outsiders; 15-tireless; ay feel; 
2i-vast; 22-Ed; 23-Ma; 26-got 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 

1. UNDERSTANDING ITALY: 1-Alps; 2- 
electricity; 3-F; 4-Po Valley; ea nines; 
6-farm 1-D; 8-south: 9- 

‘ RACE’ INDIANS: Chippewas; 
RUGGED water; heat; dance; eat. 


CONSTITUTION: 1-b; 2-c; 


» 4c. 
" HANDLING HEADLINES: 1-Korea; 2- 
stavaeie? 3-Japan; 4-Mexico; 5-Britain. 








TOOLS 


Italy 
This issue of Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Italy's Road Back, by 
F. W. Riggs (Reports Vol. 25, No. 5), 
1949, 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 
BOOKS: Italian Roundabout, by Ag- 
nes Rothery, $2.75 (Dodd, 1950). 
Italy, by Elizabeth Wiskemann, $1.75 
(Oxford, 1948). Italy, (Headline 
Books), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 
838th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
ARTICLES: “Road to Salerno,” 4 
L. Bemelmans, Holiday, Oct. 19 
“Italy Smiles Again,” by E. E. Hume, 
National Geographic Magazine, June, 
1949. “Italy Is Outwardly Poor but In- 
wardly Rich,” by B. Ward, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, June 5, 1949. “Italy,” At- 
lantic Monthly, Nov. 1949. “Po Valley” 
(Film-Unit), World Week, March 1 
1950. 
FILMS: Po River Valley (Earth 
and Its Peoples Series), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. ¥. 29. Development of 
many large cities and industries fostered 
by abundance of cheap electric power 
and skilled labor. Italian Peninsula, 10 


for 


- minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. How Italy’s varied 
geographical and climatic conditions 
have helped produce different types of 
agricultural and industrial living pat- 
terns. Liquid Sunshine, 10 minutes, free 
loan, A. F. Films, Inc., Room 1001, 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. This E.C.A. 
production describes the orange and 
lemon-growing industry. Bread and 
Wine, 16 minutes, sale or rent, Inter- 


TEACHERS 


national Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. Agriculture in 
Italy—the cultivation of crops and the 
life of the farmer. 


Japan 
Sept. 26, in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Japan, by C. E. 
Feuchter & Others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., 400 Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. Fun and Festival from Japan, 
by Alice Gwinn & Esther Hibbard, 
1949, 35¢, Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.” 

ARTICLES: “Hokkaido: Danger 

«Spot in Orient,” U. S. News, June 29, 
1951. “Second Chance in Asia,” Com- 
monweal, June 29, 1951. “Report from 
Japan,” by E. S. Jones, Christian Cen- 
tury, June 13, 1951. “What Trends 
Will rge in Post-MacArthur Jap- 
an?” U. N. World, May, 1951. “Peace 
Blossoms with Japan,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, May 2, 1951. 

BOOKS: Year of the Wild Boar, 
Helen Mears, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1942). 
Understanding the Japanese, Cornelia 
Spencer, $3.75 (Amer. Book Co., 1949). 

FILMS: Island Nation, 20 min., sale 
or rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Problems of an 
island Economy. Japanese Family, 23 
min., sale or rent, International Film 
Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIP: The New Face of Japan, 
N. Y. Times, Office of Ed. Activities, 
229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y., 
silent with text guide, rent. 





How to present Junior Scholastic to a classroom 


A Teacher’s Success Story with Junior Scholas 


T A RECENT meeting of educators a grade school 

teacher told how she makes use of Junior Scholastic. 

Her pupils usually subscribe to it 100 per cent. Here is her 
story: 


My pupils’ favorite day of the week is not Friday, but 
Tuesday. Why? Because Tuesday is the day our package 
of Junior Scholastics arrives. 

The impatience with which my pupils wait for that 
weekly package is just one of many things which have 
convinced me that Junior Scholastic will always be a “must” 
in my classes. From the very beginning—the term I put in 
my first order—I've had excellent results with the maga- 
zine. 

I find that I can place a tentative order far in advance. 
Junior Scholastic’s subscription department allows me 
enough time to adjust my final order once the term gets 
under way. 

Before I distribute the first issues, I read Junior Scho- 
lastic carefully, paying special attention to the teaching aids 
which always offer excellent techniques for presenting the 
major concepts of each issue. 

I give each pupil one copy of Junior Scholastic and then 
for about 20 minutes I let the class thumb through their 
magazines. I ask the pupils to prepare for a short discussion 
of Junior Scholastic’s contents. 

I begin the discussion by asking pupils to talk about 
the “News Roundup.” This gives me a chance to emphasize 
the importance current affairs have in ovr lives, At the 
same time I tell the class how much time we plan to spend 
studying current affairs this year. 

During the discussion I also point out that the Roundup 
presents items on science, United Nations agencies, con- 
servation, new products, and other newsworthy subjects 
which many daily papers do not carry. 

“Did you notice how clearly all the news and other 
articles are written?” I ask the class. Then we examine 
every page, paying special attention to the illustrations 
which dress up Junior Scholastic. 

We discuss the theme article and “How We Live” report 
from young people of that country. Then we turn to the 


other major articles such as “Spotlight on America” and folk- 
lore 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: During 1951-52 Junior Scholastic 
will present a new weekly series based on Your Rugged 
Constitution by Bruce and Esther Findlay, published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California.) 

I take a little time explaining the value of the “Words to 
the Wise” page and its help in building vocabulary. 

From past experience I've learned that pupils enjoy all 
Junior Scholastic features on etiquette, movies, stamps, 
sports, photography, and reader contributions. So 1 ask the 
class to read them at home. 

“And be sure to read the short story,” I remind the class, 
knowing that it is expertly tailored to fit a grade-school 
reader. “Then when you've finished your Junior Scholastic 
this evening, share it with your parents and family.” 

I tell my students about the extra classroom materials 
we can receive by subscribing to Junior Scholastic (the col- 
lections of folklore stories and plays, “Key to Understanding 
World News,” etc. See page 2-T.) 

Before the discussion ends, I suggest that the class save 
ail its weekly issues at home for future reference. 1 conclude 
with a brief summary of how Junior Scholastic will supple- 
ment our term’s work. 


Since some pupils may be concerned with the cost of sub- 
scribing, I inform the class that one issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic costs less than 4¢~or less than the price of a news- 
paper. I make it clear that no pupil must subscribe imme- 
diately (although many pupils do so the very next day). 

When the second issues arrive, I let the class’ thumb 
through them again for about 20 minutes. Once more we 
discuss articles. 

At the end of this discussion, | mention the subscription 
price of 50¢ a term, one dollar a schooi year. Most pupils 
then begin to bring in their money. I lose little working 
time collecting it since pupils who decide to pay later come 
to my desk while I'm checking attendance or at the end of 
the period. 

I can tell you this—Junior Scholastic really needs no sales- 
man, It sells itself to pupils and to me. 


Junior Scholastic’s Advisory Board 


em Sher Photo at left shows: Patricia GC. at Editor, 
Secdior Sabeliotie (back to camera); Miss Marion K. New- 
man, Muhr School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Martha Leeds, 
Assistant Principal, Samuel Ach Junior High, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; Tony Simon, staff writer for Junior Scholastic; Miss 
Ada Grillo, editorial consultant for Junior Scholastic and 
supervisor in the State Department of Education, Elemen- 
tary Division, Conn.; Dr, LaVerne Strong, State Department 
ef Education, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Myrtle Sugarman, De- 
partment of Publications, Denver (Colo.) Publie Schools; 
Samuel G. Gilburt, Assistant Principal, Seth Low Junior 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. Photo at right shows: Mr. Cilburt, 


~ Mise Lauber, Miss Newman, Mrs. Sugarman. 





QUICK QUIZ 
for TEACHERS about 
T-A-B (Teen Age Book Club) 


What is the T-A-B Club? 


ANSWER: The T-A-B Club is a plan by which young 
people of school age can buy for 25¢ or 35¢ each a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. There are two divi- 
sions of T-A-B. The Junior Division is for students of 
upper elementary and Junior High grades. The Senior 
Division is for Senior High students. 


is it much work for the teacher? 


ANSWER, Running a T-A-B Club 
need be no work for the teacher. 
Students themselves run most T-A-B 
Clubs, electing a secretary who 
makes out and sends in orders for 
the books. All necessary materials, 
including monthly T-A-B news, 
membership records, order blanks, 
postpaid envelopes and instruction 
sheet containing complete details 
are supplied free, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUS, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Please sund me free and without obligation: 


Junior T-A-B Club meteriais () 
(For Junior High and Upper Elementary students) 


Senior T-A-B Club motericis [] 














Musi members buy every moath? 


ANSWER: Members are not re- 
quired to buy every month. They 
may buy as many or as few_of the 
books offered each month as they 
wish. In addition to the privilege of 
choosing from a list of worthwhile 
books, especially selected for their 
literary merit and their appeal to 
young people, members also get 
their choice of a FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK for every four books pur- 
chased. ; 








